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Meteorological obfervations made in Philadelphia, O8vber, 1768 
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30 0 5 : rainy, 
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go idem, 
30 foggy, airy 
go air, 
go _jidem, 
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NE overcaft, 
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Saal 
WS 
Qn 


I the war with the Indians a ju/? one? Have we purchafed the 
territory from them on which we have lately erected feveral 
new forts? i 

Have they not the fame right to their hunting grounds (which 
afford them their only means ef fubfiftence) that we have to our 
houfes and farms? 

Do we not commit the fame offence againft reafon and juftice in 
attempting to take thefe hunting grounds from them without their 
content, that Great Britain comimitied againit the American colonies 
li attempting to tax them without their confent ? 

Would not ten thoufand dollars laid out in prefents, or in pur- 
ehafing their lands a year ago, have dgue more te kave ebtained am 
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honourable peace with them, than five milions of do’' irs will de 
now, if laid our in conducting a war againft them? 

‘Vould wot the eitabl:thment of a fur trade with them, be more 
p icable to che united ttares, than the pofleffion of al! the terriie, 
ry we could purcha‘e from (hem or take from them by force? 

Voullit nor be move becoming the chriftian rulers of a great 
republic, to in oduce the arts or civilized life among the Indians, 
ra ner chin aitemp. ie extirpaie them? 

is it confilten: with »onour or jultice to carry on a war only for 
the take of revenge? Is there any honour to be acquired by killing 
Indians? 

Jo not feveral powerful European nations purchafe peace with 
A‘ .iers by annual peelents, or fybfidies, and without incurring 
the -eby a lo’s of honour? 

fas not Numa Pompilinus rendered him‘elf immortal, by keeping 
a military nation at peace with fivage and barbarous neighbours 
avoye forty years, by his prudence and love of juftice ? 

Is the conquelt or acquili.ion of a new ttate, worth to the anited 
fia +s, ia their prefent circumitances, a fingle freeman’s life ? 

(ve the e not difeafes and accidents enough to carry men out 
of .ae world without adding to them, the dreadful curfe of war? 

A-e no. wars dangerous to liberty, by fomenting a love of idle- 
nefs and plunder, by creating debt, and multiplying revenue ofii- 
co 8, who alwavs ftand ready to affiit in fupporting government 
wierher right or wrong? Or rather only when it is wrong; for all 
rie’ governments fupport themfelves. 

Will not a war, rendered expenfive by irs diflance or duration, 
fubject us.to the necefli y of encroaching upon appropriated funds, 
an! tac eby thake the credit of the united flares? 

Have not France and England, after many unfaccefsful wars with 
the Indians, difctovered ac laft, that a permanent and profitable peace 
with them ia to be ob ained only by the ties of trade and prefents ! 

is national honour concerned im carrying on a war after a defeat 
by a herd of Indians, any more than it would be if the fame mif- 
fortane had happened from an herd of buffaloes? 
esas oa— 

ON ARISTOCRACY. 

MONG thofe who now and then beftow a thought upon fnb- 
A jects of political controverfy, it can fcarcely have efcaped obfer- 
Va won, thatavery lingalar argument is fometimes adduced im fa- 
vou of ariftocracy, which pafles much more current from general 
acquiefcence, than from general invettigation, and which, were it as 
true as it is popular, would certainly torm the ftrongeft prejudice 
yet created, in favour of the government of the few. 

The avguinent I mean is, that nature has herfelf fhown an evident 
p-ypenficy towards arittocracy, in the d.fferent grades of talents fhe 
has imparted, and that therefore, governments act only upon her own 
mo lel,when they favour, incom:non life, the eftablifhment of diftinct 
orders of fociety. 

That this argument is more fpecious than real, will be eafily un- 
de-itood, when iy is confidered, that far from being an ariftocrat, 
Narare, when left to her own operations, appears always a decided 

_democrat, and one of the greaceft levellers known to us --whether 

we confider man at his birth, in his life or at his death. Nature 

ever in am arulocratic government is fiill counteracting its tendemy 
’ 
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ey, and muft ever continue to do fo, while we are told that majefty 
is no exemption from infanity, nor a ducal coronet the fmalleit 
protection from the yrave. 

Phat nature beftows upon her children a vaft variety of endow- 
ments, is certain; but that fhe apportions them with an impartial 
eye to equality is as clear: to the weak in frame fhe often commu- 
qicates mental importance and ftrength, while to the Herculean 
body is frequently united inconfiderable powers of the mind, abi- 
lities to acquire riches, are not always the accompaniment of 
cheerfulnefs or content; nor are melancholy and defpair the uni- 
forin concomitants of poverty: In fhort, as the fottett afluafive of 
a mind corroded by misfortune is otten to be found in the rexfleion 
en the many difappointments that are incident (ogpro{perity; fo in 
the mid t He oem ns fuccefles, do the apprehenfions of deteat, very 
frequently impair the ocherwife too fanguine tide of farisfaction. 

Would governments imitate nature, therefore, they muit to: bear 
artificial diitinctions, and allow to all men in fociety, no more 
than the fruits of their own talenrs ov acquirements; at chis rave, 
no ariftocracy could be dreaded; for wealth, which ufually creares 
it, would probably be found pretty equally diffufed, it letr to take 
its level by the fitandard of common abiliies: or if, indeed, by 
any extraordinary inftance of good fortune, any one fhould toar 
alittle above the refit, the care of preferving the balance, might 
fately be entrufted to nature, who, in her various operations of 
births, marriages, and deaths, would foon reftore all again to the 
gatural equilibrium. 

To be convinced of this, it is neceflary only to reflect how 
often the fpendthrift is born to diflipate the treafu.es of the mi- 
fer; how frequently the weak min ficceeds to the able; and 
how often, even in ourfelves the full tide of profperity is apt to 
bear down beiore it the fruitful and copious {prings of indultry 
and fupply. 

But when a government is pleafed to create one man a king, 
another a duke, another an ear! or marquis—and when, to fuppoit 
fuch a diftinction unknown to nature, who gives to no one man 
any very confiderable advantages over the rett, there is fuperadded 
an iunmenfe income at the public expenfe--.can we fay, that thefe 
things are according to nature, who of one family created all the 
ichabisones of the earth ? 

lt is no finall confolation to me, to reflect that my doctrine is fe 
far exemplified by experience, in this country; as vet the eovern- 
menis of it have fanctioned no heredivary diftinctious, nor creaied 

any “hereditary penfions: nature of courfe is refpecied, and her 
Politic bofom is left to produce, where fhe choofes it, ta’ents and 
diitindlion, fortune and renown. From this, what equality is evi- 
dent—a father, confcious of equal afiection towards his children, 
divides his wealth equally among them; and the fame awtul cere- 
monial that pronounces, ‘* duft to duft, and afhes to athes,” 
over his inanimate fabric, is the impartial divider of the flare that 
fecures the equal apportionment ot his fubflance among his children. 

Happy country of liberty, of equality, of law! Itis perhaps only 
here, that thofe bleflings are permitted to grow, which aie foli- 

_cited every where. Who but mutt repeat, at the fight of them, 
wtiom the botrom of his fowl, the wifh, that they may be perpeiual. 
‘ bb iladeiphia, November 24, 1792 RUSSEL. 
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D:fcription of the city of Wafbington, in the territory of Columbia, ceded 
by the flates of Virginia and Maryland to the united lates, and by them 
efabiifhed as the feat of their government after the year 18oo. 


8 bee city of Washington ftands at the junction of the rivers 
Potowmac and the Eaftern-branch, extending nearly four 
miles up each, and including a tract of territory, exceeded, in* 
point of convenience, falubrity, and beauty, by none in America. 
For although the land, in general, appears level, yet by gentle and 
gradual (wellings, a variety of elegant profpects are produced, and 
a fullicient defcent formed for conveying off che water occafioned 
by rain. Within the limits of the city are a great number of excel- 
lent fptings; an@by digging wells, water of the beft quality may 
readily be had. Befides, the never-failing ftreams, that now run 
through that territory, may alfo be collected for the ufe of the city. 
The waters of Reedy branch, and of Tiber ereek, may be convey- 
el to the prefident’s houfe. The fource of Tiber creek is elevated 
above 226 feet above the level of the tide in faid creek. The per- 
pendicular height of the ground on which the capitol is to ftand, is 
feveuty-eight feet above the level of the tide in Tiber creek, The 
water of Tiber creek may, therefore, be conveyed to the capitol, 
and after watering that part of the city, may be deftined to other 
uicful purpofes. 

The eaftern branch is one of the fafeft and moft commodious 
havbours ‘n America, being fufficiently deep for the largeft thips, 
for about four miles aboveits mouth, while the channel lies clofe 
along the bank adjoining the city, and affords a large and conveni- 
ent harbour.—The Potowmac, although only navigable for finall 
craft, for a confiderable diftance from its banks next ro the city (ex- 
cepting about half a mile above the junction of the rivers) will ne- 
verthelefs afford a capacious fummer harbour; as an immenfe num- 
ber of fhips may ride in the great channel, oppofite to, and below, 
the city. 

The fituation of this metropolis is upon the great poft road, 
equidittant from the northern and fouthern extremities of the uni- 
on, and nearly fo from the Atlantic and Pittfburg, upon the beft 
navigation, and in the midft of a commercial territory, probably 
the richeft, and commanding the mott extentive internal refources, 
of any in America, It has, therefore, many advantages to recom- 
mend it, as an eligible place for the permanent feat of the general 
government; and as it is likely to be fpeedily built, and otherwife 
improved, by the public-fpirited enterprife of the people of the 
united tiates, and even by foreigners, it may be expected to gr 
up with a degree of rapidity hitherto unparalleled in the annals 
Cities. 

The plain of this city appears to contain fome important improve. 
ments upon that of the bett planned cities in the world, combining, 
In a remarkable degree, convenience, regularity, elegance ot prof- 
pet, and a free circulation of air. 

The pofitions for the different public edifices, and for the feveral 
foaares and areas of cifferent fhapes, as they are laid down, were 
firft deteriwwined on the moft advantageeus ground, commanding the 


‘molt extenfive profpecis, and, from cheir fituation, fufceptible of , 


fuch improvements, as either ufe er oiuament wiay hereaiter re. 
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quire. The capitol will be firuated on a moft beautiful eminence, 
commanding a complete view of every part of the city, and of a 
confiderable part of the country around. The prefident’s houfe 
will ftand on arifing ground, poflefiing a delightful water prof- 
pect, together with a commanding view of the capitol, and the 
moit material parts of the city. Limes, or avenues, of direct com. 
munication, have been deviled to connect the moft diftant and im- 
ortant objects. Thete tranfverfe avenues, or diagonal ftreets, are 
Frid out on the moft advantageous ground for pretpect aid conve- 
nience, and are calculated not only to produce a variety of charming 
profpects, but greatly to tacilitace the communication throughout 
the city.—North and fouth lines, interfected by others running due 
eaft and weit, make the diftribution of the city inio ftreets, {quares, 
&c. and thofe lines have been fo combined as to meet at ceriain 
iven points with the divergent avenues, fo a8 to torm, on the tpaces 
Frit determined, the different fquares or areas.—The pirand ave- 
nues, and fuch ftreets as lead immediately to public places, ave from 
120 to 160 feet wide, and may be cenveniently divided into feoi- 
ways, a walk planted with trees on each fide, and a paved way tor 
carriages. The other {treets are from 90 to 110 feet wide. 

In order to execute this plan, mr. Ellicott drew a true meridion:l 
line, by celeftial obfervation, which patles through the area imtend- 
ed for the capitol. This line he crofled by another, running due 
eaft and weit, which pafles through the fame area. Theie lines 
were accurately meafured, and made the bafes on which the whole 
plan was executed. He ran all the lines by a tranfit initrument, 
and determined the acute angles by actual meafurement, leaving 
nothing to the uncertainty of the compafs. , 

: 22s 22 2 — 
Original letter from the hon. AEdanus Burke, to the rev. Ezra Stiles, 
D. D. prefident of Yale coltege. 
Dear Sir, I hiladelphia, September 17, 1792. 

INCE I had the pleafure to fee you, I have often reflected on 
S the hard fateof generals Whaley and Goffe, and col. Dixwell, 
three of thofe patriotic republicans, who {at as judges on thetrial of 
king Charles the firft. I comfider the decifive heroic {pirit of that 
day, which dared to bring kingly defpotifm to public juilice, as 
nearly related to that fpirit of kindred boldne{$, which lately in 
America animated our citizens to oppofe regal opprefiion, and ef- 
fected our independence. Nor doI think the lets of the patriots 
of 1648, becaufe they failed of fuccefs. The people of Britain went 
back to the flefi-pots of Egypt, @md relapfed inio ail the fervitnde 
ofthe old monarchy, becauie the world was not fufficiently enliehr- 
ened to avail themfelves of events. The principles of coveriment, 
and the rights of man not being wellunderilood, lay proft:ate un- 
der the fatal prejudices of the times, and-a fuperititious idolatry for 
the name of 2 king. 

But the oveabatnuth of the old world ought not te extinguifh our 
reverence for the memory of Whaley, Goffe and Dixwell, who lie 
buried in New England. Thofe gailant men ftood forih for the 
caufe of liberty, in dark, difmal times, in the parliament army. They 
were eye-witnefles of all the miferies, of the infinite flaugbter on 
the field and fcaffold, with rhe total ruin of families, which it was 
the lot of that country to fuffer frem the tyranny of their king. 
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Their ftory, and the diftrefles which they fuffered in America, 
are known to but very few. To think of rhe tedious live-long 
nighis and days of fixteen or feventeen years through which they 
pined in concealment and diftrefs, hunted as they were by the hues 
and cries, and purfuivants of king Charles the fecond! It it 
hardly poffible that their fate can be a matter of indifference to any 
man whofe head or hand held a fhare in our late glorious revolu- 
tion. For had the republicans of America failed, as thofe of Bri. 
tain dic, our illuftrioas Wathington, Hancock, and Samuel Adams, 
with the reft of our gallant patriots, would have been hunted down 
by royal p-oclamations and purfuivants, and, like the ill-fated Wha. 
ley, Goffe, and Dixwell, without a place io lay their heads, or a 
friend to give them a morfel of bread, but with terror of his life, 
Peace be to the fhades of the worthy prefbyterian clergyman, whe 
afforded thofe unhappy patriots fhetter and protection from kingly 
vengeance ! It does high honour, in my opition, to the people of 
New England, and, it would add to the luftre of it, if yourfelf, 
m». Pierpoint Edwards, and the other citizens of Newhaven, whe 
have hitherto been guardians of Dixwell’s afhes, would zealoufl 
undertake the railing of a fmall monument to the memory of thofe 
three men, witha plain claflical iifcription in Englith. It would be 
doing fomething more than recording the republican principles and 
goodnef$ of heart which diftinguifhed your anceftors : fnch a mo. 
nument, ftanding in front of your college, where Dixwell lies, 
would be to the youth a good leflon and confpicuous example, that 
the fame of brave men, who undergo hazards and fuffer m the 
caufe of public freedom, is not to perifh arterly: though the 
world and its affairs may change, though generations of men, and 
years, and ages may pafs away, yet, after all, a rewarding Provi- 
dence may, out of fome circumftance or other, produce a refurrece 
tion to their reputation, and guard it from oblivion. 

Ihave ro offer an apology for- anticipating fentiments which I 
am perfuaded mutt have frequently imprefled your mind, glowin 
as it is, with a fervent love of liberty under a republic. With prin- 
ciples like thefe, | think, it is impoilible for aman to behold Dix- 
well’s geave without venerarion for his memory, and wifhes, that 
foine fach plan could be executed, If you will undertake the ba- 
finefS fo far as to give it an origin in Newhaven, | am perfuaded 
you need nor fear for the execution of it. In Philadelphia alone, 
the matevials could be furnifhed, and fent round by water, with an 
artift :o fet up ti work. But I am one who would be for not allow- 
ing that city alone to monopolize the merit of it. There are in Bof 
tof? Newhaven, New York, and other parts of America, republix 
cans who would wifh for the honour of participating in the promo~ 
tion of it. 

Asl amto leave town to merrow, and fet off for Carolina, if you 
addrefs an anfwer to chis let er to chief juftice M*Kean, he will open 
a communication with you on the fubject, That gentleman, with 
the rev. dr. Ewing, and fome other worthy men here, will proceed 
to act as foon as you originare the bufinefs. 

That you may live leng, and enjoy all the bleffings which ta- 
lents, learning, and virtue ought to beftow on you, is my fincere 
wilh. Ihave the honour to be, with creat efteem, 

Deas fir, your most obedt. humble fervt. 
. & BURKE: 
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FROM ASIATIC RESEARCHES. 


Differtation on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India; written by fir William 
" Fones. Continued from page 200. 


V* come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the pagan gods, of whofe 
\ office and actions much is recorded, The jargon ot his being 
the fon of Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the Sky and 
the Day, is purely a confeilion of ignorance who were his parents 
or whe his predeceflors ; and there appears more fenfe in the tradi- 
tion faid to be mentioned by the inquifitive and well-infoimed 
Plato, “‘ that both Saturn, or Time, and hisconfort Cybele, or the 
Earth, together with their attendants, were the children of Ocean 
and Thetis, or, in lefs poetical language, fprang trom the waters of 
the great deep.” Ceres, the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, 
their daughter ; and Virgil defcribes “‘ the mother and nurie of 
all, as crowned with turrets, in a car drawn by lions, and exult- 
ing in her hundred grandfons, all divine, all inhabiting {plendid 
celettial manfions.”’ As the god of time, or rather as time itfelf perfo- 
nified, Saturn was ufually painted by the heathens holding af cythe 
in one hand, and in the other a fnake with its tail in its mouth, the 
fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions of ages : he was often re- 

prefented in the act of devouring years, inthe form of children, and, 

jometimes, encircled by the feafons appearing like boys and girls. By 
the Latins he was named Saturnus ; and the moft ingenious etymo- 

logy of that word is given by Feitus the grammarian ; who traces it, 
by alearned analogy to many fimilar names, a fatu, from plant- 

ing, becaufe, when he reigned in Italy, he introduced and improv- 
ed agriculture : but his diftinguifhing character, which explains, 

indeed, all bis other titles and functions, was exprefled allegorically 
by the ftern of a thip or a galley on the reverfe of his ancient 

coins; for which Ovid afflignsa very unfatisfactory reafon, “ be- 
caufe the divine {tranger arrived in a fhip on the Italian coaft ;” as 

if he could have been expected on horfeback, or hovering through 

the air. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alexander Polyhiftor, cafts 
aclearer light, if it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn; ‘‘ thac he predicted an extraordinary fall of 
rain, and ordered the con{truction of a vefiel, in which it was ne- 
ceflary to fecure men, beats, birds, and reptiles from a general in 
undation.” 

Now it feems not eafy to take a cool review of all thefe teftimo- 
nies concerning the birth, kindred, offspring, character, occupa- 
tions, and entire life of Saturn, without aflenting to the opinion of 
Bochart, or admitcing ic at leaft to be highly probable, that the 
fable was raifed on the true hiftory of Noah; from whofe flood a 
new period of time was computed, and a new feries of ages may 
be iaid to have fprung ; who rofe freth, and, as it were, newly born 
from the waves; whofe wife was in fact the univerial mother, and, 
that the earth mighi foon be repeopled, was early blefled with nu- 
merous and flourifhing defcendants: if we produce, therefore, an 
indian king of divine birth, eminent for his piety and beneficence, 
whofe ftory feems evidéntly to be that of Noah difguifed by Afiaiic 
fiction, we may fafely offera conjecture, that he was aifo the fame 
perfonage with Saturn. ‘This was Menu, or Satyavra'a, whofe patro- 
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262 On the gods of Greece, Italy, and India. (November, 
nymic name was Vaivaswata, or child of the Sun; and whom the 
Indians believe to have reigned over the whole world in the earliett 
age of their chronology, but to have refided in the country of Dra- 
vira, on the coaft of the eaftern Indian peninfula: the followin 
narrative of the principal event in his life I have literally tranflat 
from the Bhagavat ; and it is the fubject of the firft Purana, entitled 
that of the Matfya or fith. 
‘ Defiring the prefervation of herds, and of brahmans, of genii 
and virtuous men, of the Vedas, of law, and of precious things, 
the lord of the univerfe aflumes many bodily thapes: but, though 
he pervades, like the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf un- 
varied, fince he has no quality fubdject to change. Ag the clofe of 
the laft Calpa, there wasa general deftruction occafioned by the 
fleep of Brahma; whence his creatures in different worlds were 
drowned in a vaft ocean. Brahma, being inclined to flumber, defir- 
ing repofe after a lapfe ef ages, the ftrong demon Hayagriva 
came near him, and ‘tole the Vedas, which had flowed from his lips. 
When Heri, the preferver of the univerfe, difcovered this deed of 
the prince of Danavas, he took the fhape of a minute fith, called 
fap*hari. A holy king, named Satyavrata, then reigned ; a fervant of 
the fpirit, which moved on the waves, and fo devout, that water 
was his only fuftenance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in the 
prefent Calpa, is invefted by Narayan in the office of Menu, by the 
name of Sraddhadeva, or the God of obfequies. One day, as he was 
making a libation in the river Critamala, and held water in the palm 
of his hand, he perceived a fmall fifth moving in it. The king of 
Dravira immediately dropped the fith into the river, together with 
the water, which he had taken from it; when the fap’hari thus pa- 
thetically addrefied the benevolent monarch : “ how canft thou, O 
king, who fhoweft affection to the opprefled, leave me in this 
river-water, where I am too weak to refift the monfters of the 
fireain, who fill me with dread ?’’ He, not knowing who had aflum- 
ed the form of a fith, applied his mind to the prefervation of the 
fap’hari, both from good-nature and from regard to his own foul ; 
and, having heard its very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly piaced it 
under his protection ina fmall vafe full of water ; but, in a {ingle 
night, its bulk was fo increafed, that it could not be contained in 
the jar, and thus again addrefled the illuftrious prince : “« lam not 
pleafed with living miferably in this little vafe ; make me a large 
manfion, where I may dwellin comfort.” The king, removing it 
thence, placed it in the water of a ciftern: but it grew three 
cubits in lefsthan fifty minutes, and faid : “* O king, it pleafes me 
not to ftay vainly inthis narrow ciftern: fince thou hat granted 
me anafylom, give me a fpacious habitation.” He then rewoved it, 
and placed it in a pool, where, having ample fpace around its body, 
it became a fifh of confiderable fize. “‘ This abode, O hing, is not 
convenient for me, who muft {wim at large in the waters : exert thy- 
felf for my fafety, and remove me to a deep lake.’”’ Thus addrefled, 
the pious monarch threw the fuppliant into a lake, and when it 
ew of cgual bulk with that piece of water, he caft the vait fith 
into the fea. When the fifth was thrown into the waves, he thus 
again {poke to Satyavrata: “here the horned fharks, and other 
monfters of great ftrength will devour me; thou fhould{t not, O 
valiant man, leave me in this ocean.’’ Thas repeatedly deluded by 
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the fith, who had addrefled him with gentle words, the king faid : 

«¢ who art thou, that beguileft me in that aflumed fhape? Never 

before have I féen or heard of fo prodigious aw inhabitant of the 

waters, who, like thee, has filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an hun. 
dred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou art Bhagavat, who ap- 
peareft before me; the great Heri, whofe dwelling was onthe 
waves ; and who now, in compaffion to thy fervants, beareft the 
form of the riatives of the deep. Salutation and praife:to thee, O 
firft mate, the lord of creation, of prefervation, of deftructien ! 
Thon art the higheft object, O fupreme ruler, of us thy aderers, 
who pidufly feek thee. All thy delufive defcents in this world give 
exifténce to various beings: yet I am anxious to know, for what 
caule that fhape has beenjaflumed by thee. Let me not, O Lotos-eyed, 

approach in vain the feet of a deity, whofe perfect benevolence has 
been extended to all ; when thou haft fhown us to our amazement 
the appearance of other bodies, not in reality exifting, but fuccef- 
fively exhibited.’’ The lord of the univerfe, loving the pious man 
who thus implored him, and intending to preferve him from the fea 
of deftruction, caufed by thedepravity of the age, thus teld him how 
he was to act. “ In feven days from the prefent time, O thou tamer 
of enemies, the three worlds willbe plunged in an ocean of death; 
but, in the midft of the deftroying waves, a large veflel, fent by me 
for thy ufe, thall ftand before thee. Then fhalt thou take all medi- 
cinal herbs, all the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by feven faints, 
encircled by pairs ofall brute animals, thou fhalt enter the fpacious 
ark, and continue in it, fecure from the flood, on one immenfe 
ocean without light, except the radiance of thy hely companions. 
When the fhip fhall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou fhals 
faften it with a large fea-ferpent on my horn ; for I will be near 
thee : drawing the veflel, with thee and thy attendants, I will re. 
main on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of Brahma fhall 
be completely ended. Thou fhalt then know my trne greatnefs, 
rightly named the fupreme godhead ; by my favour, all thy quefti- 
ons fhall be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly inftructed.” Heri, 
having thus directed the monarch, difappeared ; and Satyavrata 
humbly waited for the time, which the ruler of our fenfes had ap- 
pointed. The pious king, having fcattered toward the eaft the 
pointed blades of the grafs darbha, and turning his face toward the 
north, fat medicating onthe feeg of the god, who had borne the 
form of a fifth. The fea overwhelming its fhores, deluged the whole 
earth ; and it was foon perceived to be augmented by fhowers from 
immenfe clouds. He, ftill meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 
faw the vefle] advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of Brah- 
trans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers, and conformed 
to the directions of Heri. The faints thus addrefled him: ‘* O king, 
meditate on Sefava ; who will, furely, deliver us from this danger, 
and grant us profperity.”” The god, being invoked by the monarch, 
appeared again diftinctly onthe vaft ocean in the forin of a fifth, 
blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one ftupen- 
dous horn ; on which the king, as he had before been commanded 
by Heri, tied the thip with a cable made of a vaft ferpent, and 
happy in his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer of Madhu. 
When the monarch had finifhed his hymn, the primeval male, Bha- 
gavar, who watched for his fafety on the great expanic of water, 
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{poke aloud to his own divine eflence, pron 

na, which contained the rules of the Sanc’hya_ 
was an infinite myttery, to be concealed within 
vrata ; who, fitting in the vellel with the faints, h ¢ principle 
of the foul, the eternal being, proclaimed by the preferving power. 
Then Heri, rifing together with Brahma from the deftructive de- 
luge, which was abaied, flew the demon Hayagriva, and recovered 
the facred books. Saiyavrata, inftructed in all divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed inthe prefent Calpa, by the favour of 
Vifhnu, the feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata: but the appea- 
rance of a horned fifh to the religious monarch was Maya, or delu- 
fion; and he who fhall devoutly hear this important allegorical 
narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of fin.” 

This epitome of the firft Indian hiltory that is now extant, appears 
to me very curious and very important ; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically drefied up in the form of an allegory, feems to prove a prime- 
val tradition in this country of the univerfal deluge deicribed by Mo- 
fes, and fixes confequentiy the time, when the genuine*Hindu chrono. 
logy actually begins. We find, it is true, in the Puran, from which 
the narrative is extracted, another deluge, which happened towards 
the clofe of the third age, when Yudhiihih’ir, was labouring under 
the perfecution of his inveterate foe Duryhodan, and when Chrith- 
na, who had recently become incarnate tor the purpofe of fuccour- 
ing the pious and of deftroying the wicked, was performing won- 
ders in the country of Mathura ; but the fecond flood was merely 
local, and intended only to affect the people of Vraja: they, it 
fees, had offended Indra, the god of the fismament, by their en- 
thufiaftic aderation of the wonderful child, ** who lifted upthe 
mountain Goverdhena as if it had been a flower, and by fheltering 
all the herdfmen and fhepherdefles from the ftorm, convinced In- 
draof his Supremacy,”’ ‘That the Satya, or (if we may venture fo to 
call it) the Saturnian age, was in truth the age of the general flood, 
will appear from a clofe exaimination of the ten Avatars, or defcenis, 
of the deity in his capacity of preferver; fince of the four, which are 
declared to have happened in the Satyayug, the three firft apparent- 
ly relate to fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from the foun- 
tains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits the miraculous punifh- 
ment of pride and impiety. Firft, as we have fhown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpofition of providence to 
preferve a devout perfon and his family (for all the Pandites agree, 
that his wife, though not named, muft be underftood to have been 
faved with him) froman inundation, by which all the wicked were 
deftroyed ; next, the power of thedeity defcends in the form of a 
boar, the fymbol of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on his tufks 
the whole earth, which had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, 
the fame power is reprefented asa tortoife fuftaining the globe, 
which had been convelfed by the violent aflaults of demons, while 
the gods churned the fea with the mountain Mandar, and forced it 
to diigorge the facred things and animals, together with the water 
of life, which it had fwallowed. Thefe three ftories relate, I think, 
to the fame event, fhadowed by amoral, a metaphyfical, and an 
aftronomical allegory ; and all three feem connected with the hie- 
rogliphical fculptures of the old Egyptians. The fourth Avatar was 
a lion ifluing from a burfting column of marble, to devour a blaf- 
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phemi o would otherwife have flain his religious 
fon ; and o ining fix, not one has the leaft relation to a 
deluge: t which are afcribed tothe Tretayug, when ty- 


ranny and irreligion are faid to have been introduced, were or- 
dained for the overthrow of tyrants, or, their natural types, giants 
with a thoufand arms formed for the moft extenfive opprefiion ; and, 
iu the Dwaparyug, the incarnation of Crithna was partly for a 
fimilar purpofé, and partly with a view to thin the world of unjuft 
and impious men, who had multiplied in that age, and began to 
{warm ou the approach of the Caliyug, or the age of contention and 
bafeneis, As to Buddha, he feems to have been # reformer of the 
doctrines contained in the Vedas ; and though his good-nature led 
him to cenfure thofe ancient books, becaufe they enjoined facrifices 
of cattle, yet he is admitted as the ninth Avatar, even by the Brah- 
mans of Cafi, and his praifes are fung by the poet Jayadeva: his 
character isin many reipects very extraordinary ; but as an account 
of it belongs rather to hiftory than to mythology, it is referved for 
another diflertation. The tenth avatar, we are told, is yet to come, 
and is expected to appear mounted (like the crowned cenqueror in 
the Apocalypfe) on a white horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a co- 
inet to mow down all incorrigible and impenitent offenders, who 
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Some particulars relative to Kentucky, and other interior parts of Ame- 
rica. By mr. Imlay, formerly of New Ferfey. 

5 Gagnok neque produces, befides tobacco, all the different kinds of 

grain, which in the upper fettlements are to be met with ; all 
the fruits with the addition of apricots and nectarines ; thefe and 
peaches grow here to very great perfection, particularly when 
planted upon a light foil, which fhould always be the cafe when it 
can be found ; but however extraordinary it may appear, it is not 
often the cafe in this diftrict of country. 

Thofe culinary plants, vegetables, &c. Ihave before enumerated 
are produced in the whole weftern country. In fome parts they grow 
greater perfectson than in others, as in this the cucumber, turnips, 
peas, and many others are much finer than I ever faw them any 
where befide. The cantilope melon is only to be equalled by thofe 
‘in Perfia. We are not at the trouble and expenfe of forcing. Every 
thing put into the ground, of the vegetable kind, grows in a moit 
wonderful manner. 

The foil is uncommonly favourable to hemp and Indian corn. I 
have known 12 cwt. of the former produced from an acre of ground, 
and as much as 100 bufhels of the latter. This has not only been 
done from an uncommon fertile fpot ; but there are larger bodies 
of land adjoining, which are equally prolific. I believe, that, were I 
to mention upon an average the produce of the whole country, it 
would be found to be nearly as follows : 


Hemp, per acre 800 ewt. 
Indian corn, or maze, ditto 60 bufkels 
W heat, ditto 30 ditto 
Barley, ditto 40 ditto 
Oats, ditto 50 ditto 
Clover aud or ee ditt o 25 cw. 
Befides hemp and flax for marefacturing, cotton is cultivated 
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with confiderable fuccefs, particularly in the fouthern parts of the 
ftave and Cumberland ; and, no donbt, ina few years, when our 
ferclements extend to the Natchez, cotton will be produced in as 
great perfection as in the Eaft or Weft-Indies. No feil or climate 
can be more congenial to this plant than the regions of the lower- 
moit parts of the Miflifiippi. We have it in our power to promote 
the culture of filk alfo. The mildnefS of the climate and the great 
quantity of the mulberry trees, which are every where interfperfed 
in our foretts, renders this matter extremely eafy ; but how far this 
will be politic, whenthe ufe of filk is going out of fathion, is a mat- 
ter that requires fome confideration. Cotton has fupplied its place, 
and its fuperior excellence, | apprehend, wiil always make it a more 
profitable manufactory. 

The growth of wool will form an important confideration with us. 
The plas I have deferibed, ext od quite to the mountains, fo that 
fheep here may have every advantage which the flocks of Spain en- 
joy. If we can form any idea, from the famples of wool produced 
in many parts of the country, we may conclude that our moft fan- 
gZuine expectations will be fully anfwered. 

The buffaloes are moftly driven ont of Kentucke. Some are {till 
found upon the head waiters of Licking creek, Great Sandy, and the 
head waters of Green river. ‘Deer abound in the extenfive forefts ; 
bur the elk confines itfelf moftly to the hilly and uninhabited places, 

The rapility of the fettlement has driven the wild turkey quite 
out of the mtddle countries, but they are found in large flocks in alk 
eur extenfive woods. 

Amidit the mountainsand broken countries *are great numbers. 
of groufe to be feen ; and fince the fetthement has been eftablith- 
ed, the quail, by following the trail of grain which is necefirily feat- 
tered through the wildernefs, has migrated from the old fectlements. 
on the other fide of the mountain, and has become aconftant refident 
with us. This bird was unkuown here on the firft peopling of the 
country. 

There is a variety of wild fowl in every part of this ftate, parti. 
cularly the teal, and the fummer duck. ‘The latter breeds with us. 
Its incubation is always in temperate climates, which isthe reafon 
of its being called the fummer duck. 

The productions of Camberiand are nearly the fame as thofe of 
Kentucke. ‘The quality of tobacco is perhaps fomething better ; 
but the climate being confiderably warmer, it is not fo favourable 
to wheat and barley, nor does grafs grow there fo luxuriantly as 
with us. 

The country below Cumberland foon becomes warm enough for 
indigo and rice ; and perhaps thefe articles, in a few years, will 
be cultivated on the Mifliffippi with as mueh fuccefs, if not more, 
than they ever were in South-Carolina or Georgia; particularly the 
former, as the foil onthe Miffifippi, is infinitely more luxuriant 
than any whatever in the Carolinas. Some eflays were made in this 
bufinefs, previous tothe late war; but the object was abandoned in 
the deftruction of the fettlement made before theNarchez. 

Oranges, and other tropical fruits, grow at the Natchez, and fome 
diftance above, to confiderable perfection. There are avariety of 
nuts which grow both in Kentucke and Cumberland, fome of which 
are common to both the moit remarkable of which is the pacane ; 
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but as they have all been noticed, both by Carver and Jefferfon, I 
fhall refer youte them for their particular defcriptions and proper- 
ties. Grapes, plums, goofberries, and itrawberries, grow alfo {fponta- 
neoufly inthe fouthern parts of Kentucke and in mott parts of Cum- 
berland. © 

The produce of the weftern country will be nearly the fame in the 

rallels of latitude throughout, fo that comparing my imaginary 
ftates, with the feitled country fouth-eaft of the Ohio, you will be 
able to form a juit idea of what they will be capable of producing. 
But to comprehend the object of the commerce of this country, it 
is firft neceflary to contemplate it, abounding inall the comforts of 
life, limited in: its variety of climate only by what is not defirable ; 
with a foil fo prolific, anavigation fo extenfive, anda fecurity fo per- 
manent, fiom being inland, that it fcems this vaft extent of empire is 
only to be equalled for its fublimity by the object of its aggrandize- 
ment, 

Provifions, tobacco, and raw materials will conftitute the firft arti- 
cles of our trade. Such a quantity of beef, pork, bacon, buiter, checfe, 
&c. &c. might be furnifhed from this country, as will, one day, no 
doubt, fupply the Weft India iflands, and afford relief to the mife- 
rable Chins fe, whofe fcanty portion of rice is only futicient to keep 
foul and body together. Our mountainous countries muft always 
prove excellent ranges for herds of cattle: the grafs, m the fum- 
immer, affording fufticient food to fatten them, without the expen{e 
of cultivating meadows; and the winters are feldom fo fevere as to 
require any other food than the cane and pea-vine. 

The navigation of this country has been much talked of. The 
diftance from one place toanother has been computed with fome 
degree of accuracy, and the various experiments which have been 
made confirm the opinion that its difficulty is merely imaginary. 

The common mode of defcending the ftream, is in flat-bottomed 
boats, which may be built from 15 to 500 tons burden. But, as far 
as I have been able to judge, I fhould fuppofe, that about fifty or 
fixty tens burden woukd be the moft convenient, wieldy and confe- 
quently fafe, particularly when the waters are very high ; for in 
fuch cafes the rapidity of the current makes ic difficult to manage 
an unwieldly mafs with facility. Thefe boats are built of oak plank, 
with a certain proportion of breadth to their length, i. e. nearly as 
12 feet to 40; which will be a boat of nearly forty tons. They are 
covered or not, as occafion may require. The object is to build them 
as cheap as poflible, for their unwieldine{s prevents the poflibility of 
their returning, and they can only be fold as plank. 

Several of thefe boats fet out together, let us fuppofe five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty, of fixty tons burden each, which would re- 
quire each fix hands to navigate them. The boats then of fixty tors 
each will employ fixty hands, which will be equal to navigate up 
the ftream three boats of five tons each, and which would be move 
than fufficient to bring back the cargo which the produce of the ten 
boats would purchafe ; as the articles we export are grof$ and bul. 
ky, while we want only in return fuperfine goods: the coarfer 
goods of every fort will always be manufactured in the country. 
We alfo make our own falt, fugar, fpirits, malt liquor, and {hall 
foon make our own wine. Thefe boats muft be worked up with. 
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The invention of carrying a boat againft the ftream by the influ. 
ence of {team isa late improvement in philofophy, by mr. Rumfey 
of Virginia, whofe ingenuity has been rewarded by that {tate with 
the eoidies privilege of navigating thofe boats in her rivers for 
ten years ; and as this grant was given previous to the independence 
of Kentucky, the act of feparation guarantees his right. Some cir- 
cumiftance or other has prevented his bringing them into ufe. How. 
ever there can be no doubt of the fuccefs of his {cheme, for the af- 
fembly of Virginia had the moft unequivocal aflurances before 
they gave the privilege, in a certificate figned by general Wathing- 
ton and Man Page, efq. fetting forth that they had feen a boat which 
they believed to be conftructed by mr. Rumfey, afcend a ftream 
without the aid of manual labour, but without mentioning the ope- 
rating caufe, which has fince appeared to be fteam. If this princi- 
le fhoukd fail (and from fuch authority I do not conceive how it 
1s to be prefumed, ).I flatter myfelf that philofophy is capable of fup- 
plying the place in the appropriation of fome oneot the fecrets 
with which mechanics abound. 

In taking a retrofpective view of the world, we are for a moment 
furprifed when we recollect that fome thoufands of years had elap- 
fed before printing was invented, and that the only way of accnmu- 
lating the copies of art aud genius was by the tardy method of 
tranicribing ; and that the art of navigation was for nearly as long 
atime, devious, and regulated by no certain laws, the ftars and head 
lands of different countries being the only guides to the adventu- 
rous mariner who often perifhed when the heavens were obfcured. 
O liberty ! how many bieflings hait thou brought us ! man, in pro- 
mulgating his opinions, now finds fecurity under the wings of an 
eitablifhed freedom; and the difimal dungeon which eclipfed the 
luminous mind of the celebrated Italian, would now be erected into 
afchool for him to lectare in, inftead of a prifon to bewail the 
miferable ignorance and depravity of his fellow-creatures. Truth and 
reafon have led to this melioration of manners, it will lead to more 
benefits to mankind. But fhould we {till be obliged to row our 
boats againft the ftream, it is not only practicable, but eafy. 

The frequent turnings in the Mifliilippi produce in every bend 
eddy water, which, with the advantage the wind affords (which 
blowing the greater part of the year from the fouth-weft, and di- 
rectly up the windings of the river, which, by reafon of the vacan- 
cy betweenthe banks and rifing forefts on either fide, afford a chan- 
nel forthe current of the air) isfufficient, with fails, keeping as 
much as poflible in the eddy water, to carry a boat 50 miles a day 
wp the ftream. 

To account for thofe winds philofophically, would be extremely 
ealy ; but, as it is acircum(tance notorious from the teftimony of 
voyagers in the Miiliffippi and Ohio, I prefume the teft of experience 
will be preferred to any philofophical difquifition upon the fubject. 

Should this navigation prove too tedious, and no improvements 
appear likely to be made in it, the importing into the country may 
be facilitated by another channel, from the gulph of Mexico up the 
Mobile, which is a lazy current; from the principal branch of 
which there is buta fhort paflage to a branch of the Teneflee, when 
vou will have the advantage of the ftream quite into the Ohio. I 
have enumerated this circumitance merely forthe fake of informa- 
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tion ; for Ihave not the finalleft doubt of the eligibility of the na- 
vigation of the Miflitiippi, which is proved from the experiments 
which are dail y making. 

The diltance from Pittfburg to the Mufkingam 3 is 173 miles; to 
the little Kanhaway 178 ; to the great Kanhaway 235 ; to great Sandy 
342 ; to the Sciota 390 ; to Limeltoue §00 ; to the little Miami S10; 
to Licking creek 524; tothe great Miami 550; to the Great-bone 
creek 532 ; tothe Kentucke 625 ; tothe Rapiers 703 ; to Sal river 
723 ; toGreen river 922 ; tothe Wabafh torg ; to Cumberland river 
1113; tothe Tenefize 1126; to the Mitlifipp: 1183 ; from thence 
to New Orleans is about 1200. 

It is about 230 miles from the mouth of the Ohio up the Miffiilip- 
pi tothe mouth of the Miflouri, and about 20 from thence to Iilineis, 
which is navigable for barteaux to its fource. From thence there is 
a portage only of 2 miles to Chickago, which is alfo navigable to; 
batteaux to its entrance into lake Michegan, which isa diftance of 
16 miles. This lake affords communication with the river Sr. Law- 
rence through lake Eric, pafling Niagara by ppertage of 8 miles. 
The lake Erie and Miche regan are navigabl- ior veflels drawing 6 
and 7 feet water. This is one ot the routes by whic’ in wr exchange 
of commodities between the northern and fouthern parts of this 
empire will be facilitated. 

In continuing the plan of intercourfe, it will be found extremely 
eafy to pats. through lake Ontario to Wood creek, up Wood ereek, 
and by a portage of about 3miles youatrive atacreck, which in 3 
miles” more brings youto fort Edward upon the Mohawk rive: 
which is a branch’ of Hudfon’s river. There are feveral carrving 
places between that and its junction with Hudfon ; bet very little 
labour would remove them, aud Ihave no doubr but the ftate of 
New-Yerk will be judicious enough to fet early about it. It is cer- 
tain that they have ordered furveys to be made, and plans are fori- 
ing for the removal of thofe obitructions. It has been long in em- 
bryo with them, It was impoffible a plan of fo much utility could 
efcape that fage and penetrating politician, general Sc huyler, whofe 
vaft eftate lies moftly in that part of Anicrica. 

There are allo portages into the waters of lake Erie from the Wa- 
mat great Miami, Mutkingum, and Mlegany, from 2 to 16 miles, 

Phe portage between the Ohio and Potowmac will be about 2o 
miles, when the obitructions in the Monongahala and Cheat rivers 
are removed, which wiil form the firft object of the gentlemen of 
Virginia when they have completed the canals on the Potowmac. 

The obitructions to the navigation of the Great hKanhaway are 
offuch magnitude, that it will requirea work of apes to remove 
thems bat ifeverthat fhonld be done, there will be an eafy coin. 
municatioy between that aud James river, and Likewife with the 
Roanoke, which runs through North Carolina, Bur thisisan event 
too remote to deferve any confideration at prefént. 

Ailthe rivers in this country of Go yards wide and upw ards, are 
navigable almoit to their fources for fiat-bottomed boats durin ig 
their floods, and for batteaux the greater part of the year, the great 
Kanhaway and little Miami excepted. The Teneflze has contide- 
rable fall where it pais through Cumberland mount ain, where 
there muitbe d portage alfo. From thence it is navigable quite te 
Holiton. 
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The rapids of Ohio areno ebftruction in high water to boats go- 
inx down the river, and indeed batteaux may pafs almoft at any 
time. There are two fmall rapids inthe Wabath, between its mouth 
and St. Vincent's; but they are no impediment te navigation, 
except at times of low water. The Cafkafkia is a fmall river which 
runs into the Miffiilippi below the Illinois, and is navigable a cenfi- 
derable way above the plains ; the Mifliilippi is navigable to St. An. 
thony’s Falls, without any obftruction. Carver defcribes it as navi- 

ble above them, as far as he travelled. We have too little know- 

edge of the Miflouri to form any decided opinion of the extent of. 
its navigation. It is, however, certain, that it is a more powerful 
ftream than the Mitliffippi; and in entering that river, it tri- 
umphantly rufhes acrofs, and itstarbid waters, unmixed, feem to 
difdain a connexion with the clearer current of the other. An eafy 
communication again opens by land from the northern lakes to the 
head branches of the rivers which run into Hudfon’s bay into the 
Arctic regions—and from the fources of the Miflouri into the great 
South Sea, Thus in the centre of the earth, governing by the laws 
of reafon and humanity, we feem calculated to become at once the 
emporium and protectors of the world. 

Before I finifh this letter, I fhall juft enter into fome of the minu- 
tie of the diftance and time of defcending down the Ohio, which 
will ferve for an account of all the other rivers. Mr. Jefferfon has 
{tated that ‘ the inundations of the Ohio, begin about the laft of 
March, and fubfide in July.” 

Frequent rains in the latter endof the autumn produce floods in 
the Ohio; and it is an uncommon feafon, when one of thofe floods 
does not happen before Chriftmas, If there is much frofty weather 
in the upper parts of the country, its waters generally remain low 
until they begin to thaw. But, if the river is not frozen over 
(which is not very common), there is always water fufficient for 
boats of avy fize from November until May ; when the waters ge- 
nerally begin to fubfide ; and by the middle of June in mot feafons 
they are too low for boats above forty tons, and thefe maft be flat 
bottomed. The froft feldom continues fo long as the middle of Fe- 
bruary, and immediately upon its breaking, the river is flooded ; 
this flood may in a degree fubfide, but for no length of time ; and it 
is from that period until May, that the boats generally come down 
the river. The diftance of defcending is in proportion to the 
height of the water ; but the average diltance is about eighty miles 
in twenty-four hours, and from fixty to one hundred are the ex- 
tremes ; fo that the mean time of going in a fiat bottomed boat from 
Pittfburg to the rapids, is between eight and nine days, and about 
twenty days more to New-Orleans: which will make a paflage 
from Pittfburg to that place nearly a month. The inundations of 
the Miffiffippi commence fomething later than thofe of the Ohio ; 
but it is very certain they begin in March, and fubfide in july. 
This is the moft proper time to afcend the river, as you avoid the 
fhoals, have finer weather, but above all, when the water is high, 
you have ftronger eddies ; and with taking the advantages, and 
with dextrous watermen, you may proceed fifty miles a day, 
which will bring yeu back to the rapids of the Ohio in forty days, 
inaking a large allowance for contingencies. 

I fhall take leave of you for the prefent, with obferving, that the 
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fmaller rivers have no {tated period to govern their inundations ; 
but are fubject to be flooded by all heavy rains, which is a great 
advantage to the country, as it affords the inhabitants frequent op- 
portunities of fending their produce to the feveral markets upon the 
large rivers. 


@e2ea2sa-—— 
To the Philadelphia fociety for the promotion of agriculture and domeflic 


manufadares. 
GENTLEMEN, 
AVING cultivated flax with confiderable profit and advantage, 
I with to recommend it as. an object meriting greater atten- 
tion from our farmers. 

The ufe of flax is as neceflary in our clothing, as wheat in our 
nourifhment—our foil and climate are as well sianed to raife the 
one as the other. Why then fhonld we remain under obligations to 
diftant foreign nations for this valuable article? It is fuggefted thag 
it is cheaper to purchafe imported linen than to raife flax, and ma- 
nufactnre for ourfelves. | always entertained doubts of the truth of 
this opinion, and am now convinced from.the experience of feveral 
years that it is totally without foundation. 

Some good hufbandmen object to flax, becaufe they fay it exhanfts 
the foil more than any other crop: I have not found this to be the 
cafe ; during the laft fummer I cultivated flax and potatoes in the 
fame field ; each crop had an equal quantity ef manure ; on gather- 
ing an excelent crop of ax in July, the ground was immediately 
ploughed, and fowed with turnips ; produce,one hundred bufhels of 
good turnips per acre ; om removing the crops of potatoes and tur- 
nips, about the middle of October, the ground was put into wheat ; 
the wheat, on the flax and turnip ground this harveit, was fully equal 
if not fuperior, to the wheat onthe potatoe ground. 

' Another objection toflax is, that it is. a very uncertain crop ; on 
good ground, under proper cultivation, no crop will better anfwer 
the expectation of the farmer. Flax will grow and flower on any 
foil ; bat it requires a rich Joam or clay to bring it to perfection for 
the ufe of the farmer. The Irifh, who fer many years have had 
great experience in the cultivation of this valuable plant, generally 
aifed it in ground manured and planted with potatoes the preced- 
ing year. They fow on fuch ground three and four bufhels of the 
beit Riga or American feed to the acre. May not the finenefS of the 
Irifh flax be owing tothis thick fewing, rather than totheir flax be- 
ing pulled before it is ripe? It is faid the Flemings never pull 
the flax intended for their fine cambrics and linen, until the feed is 
ripe.—The quality of the flax may alfo depend very much on the 
future operations of rotting, breaking, and hackling. 

In America, flaxis for the moit part rotted, by being laid thin 
ona grafs field : the time required in this operation depends on the 
drynefs or wetnefS, heat or cold of the feafon : flax is judged to be 
fufficiently grafled when its bark is a little bliltered towards the ex- 
tremity of the plant, and when it partseafily from the reed, which 
at this time becomes very brittle: but no written defcription can 
poflibly convey a knowledge ofthis point at all equal to that which 
is acquired by experience. Ihave expofed flax in the months of Au- 
guilt, September, and October, and have always found that it rotted. 
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in Auguft the beft; and am informed, by farmers of experience, 
that the injury which the flax is faid to receive by the heat of the mid- 
fummer fun, is by no means equal to the benefit it receives by being 
quickly marurated. 

When the flax is expofed, ina variety of weather ina cold feafon, 
the putrefaction neceHary to loofen and deftroy the cohefionof the 
fibres of the flax from the reed, is fo tedious as frequently to injure 
the fibres themfelves. Mills have been erected dor Wreaing of flax, 
but the foccefs attending them hath never warranted their general 
ufe; recourfe is fill had tothe Dutch hand-brake. I have fren a 
foot machine for {wingling or feutching, by which one man can 
feutch fifty weicht per day : this is double the quantity that can be 
performed by ove perfon by hand in the fame time. The labour 
and expenfe of dreiiing flax is without doubt the greateft objection 
to its cultivation ; but inthefe points Europeans have no advantav¥é 
overus, asthey, in every inftance, are fubject te the fame difli- 
culties. 

Flax is certainly one of thofe neceflary articles which we fhould 
cultivate in fuflicient quantity toenable usto fapply ourfelves with 
every kind of linen, becaute¢ ourcountry is as well calculated for, it 
as any other. Whateverother nations, on account of climate or fitua- 
tion, can raife and fell cheaper than we can do, and are willing 
to exchange for the produce of our farms, or induftry, let us import 
from abroad. This is the bafis of jult policy, true economy, and 
genuine liberty, Iam, gentlemen, with great refpert, 
yours, &e. GEO. LOGAN, 


—ae =2S>=-—— 





Obfemvations on the letters of “a farmer,” addreffed to the yecmanry of 
the united flates. 


NUMBER IIl. 


HE charges brought by the writer of “ ‘The farmer,” againtt 

the general government, are fuch, as ought to arttiact the 

moft ferious attention of the people of the united ftates. His words 
@re as follow. 

“‘ Had the conftitution of the united ftates a foundaticn equally 
firm and equitable” (with that of France, to wit,) ‘ we fhould not 
at this day witnefS the laws of the union ftained with, 

“ ift, Mercantile regulations, invpoliric in themfelves, and highly 
injurions to the agricultural intcrefls of our country. 

“ od, With funding fyftems, by which the property and rights of 
poor, but meritorious citizens, are facrificed to wealthy gamefters 
and fpeculators. 

«od, With the eftablifhment of banks, authorifing a few men to 
create a fictitious money, by which they may acquire rap.d fortunes 
without induftry. 

“sth, With excife Jaws, which violate the tranquillity of do- 
mettic retirement, and which prevent the farmer from enjoying the 
fruits of his care and indutftry.” 

Tt malt be fuppofed by the yeomanry, who have read the forego- 
ing charges, that the French conttitution had prevented the exiit- 
ence of mercantile regulations, of a funding fyitem, of a bank, of 
certificates, paper money, and bank notes, and of excife laws, in 
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that country. This, however, would be another inftance of the mif- 
takes inro which “the farmer’s’’ pamphlet would lead thofe who 
confide in it. 

The French have prohibited forcign built fhips from being navi- 
gated under their flag, though owned by French citizens; they 
have prohibited the thips of all nations fiom importing tobacco im. 
to that kingdom, unlefs it was produced in the country to which 
the thip belongs; they have Jaidaduty of eight dollars per hogthead 
on tobacco inyported in any foreign fhip, more than if imported in a 
French fhifv; they have laid duties upon exports, which our confti- 
tution forbids, becaufe they would fall upon the landed intereft, 
and, of courfe, unequally, epon the great producing ftates; they 
will not perinit the unmanufactored produce of France,jnor the 
manufactures of France, to be carried to the French Weft Indies and 
colonies, in any foreign fhip; nor will they permit the produce of 
the Weft Indies, or colonies, to be carried to any place but France, 
nor in any other fhips than thofe built and owned in France, ex- 
cept the fingle article of melatles; they impofe duties on foreign 
veflels employed in their coafting trade; they give high bounties 
to their fithing veflels and fifhermen, and impofe heavy duties upon 
the foreign fifh, which is neceflarily imported by their colonial 
planters and their labourers, to encourage diflant fifheries, upon the 
American coafts, and elfewhere. In fhort, all the principles of our 
commercial laws exift in the French fyitem, and feveral which 
we have rejected. They defire to maintain a navy, and their na- 
tional legiflature deem thefe numerous commercial regulations 
neceflary to that end. Knowing they have the power, they do rot 
think it proper to be reftrained by the idea, that the legifiature of 
a free {tate cannot (as the “ farmer” thinks) interfere in the bufi- 
nefS of their citizens, without injuftice and danger. The national 
aflembly know it is often done with real advantage to the commu. 
nity. 

That the French have a funding fyftem is proved by the ferious 
fact, that they pay annually,jfor intereft, annuities, and the ex- 
penfes of their government, the fum of one hundred and ten mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In the early ftages of their revolution, attempts were made to 
yeduce the public debt by fome of the feveral unwife means, which 
have been frequently fuggefted in other countries. The propofi- 
tions were firmly and con{tantly rejected, although the public debts 
of France, inftead of being contracted in an honourable ftrugele 
for free government, had been created by the public and private vices 
of their kings, minifters, and courtiers. 

The kingdom of France, like other European countries, bas at 
this moment a great bank, which iflues, as ufwal, its notes, or bills, 
as every man, who undertakes to inform the people, ought to 
know. 

Among the thirteen articles whichcompofe the revenues of France, 
an excife upon native wines, fpirits diftilled from native materials, 
and other produce, and manufactures of produce, isto be tourd, 
This is collected upon them when they pafs through or enter inte 
the towns, and amounts to near ten millions of dollars. They have 
alfo taxes upon the landholders, which are in proportion tothe 
quantity of produge raifed by them, and are therefore, in cffect, am 
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excife Upon the growth of grain, hay, wines, and fruits, upon the 
raifing of {wine and. cattle, &e. &c, They impofe alfo, upon many 
denominations of tradefmen and manufacturers, a tax for a licence 
to carry on their trade, which operates as an excife upon the arti- 
cles they manufaccure, and isa very great and general interference 
in the occupations of their citizens. [hey have likewife granted 
bounties upoi the exportation of certain manufactures, believing 
that their good tendencies, in regard to the national intereits, ren- 
der thofe grants in fome iitances clearly advifeable. 

We fee, then, by arecurrence to the conduct of France, that the 
national aflembly, in the midft of their revolution, and under that 
royal or kingly conttirution, which the farmer prefers to ours, have 
countenanced the commercial laws, tunding fyitem, bank, and ex- 
cife, which were commenced by the firft, and completed by the fe- 
cond legiflature of the united {tates, in co-operation with our elec; 
tive chief magiftrate. lt would probably furprife the farmer, and 
tne refpeGable yeomanry whom he addrefies, to learn, further, that 
the debts of the ftates, (or pays d'etat of France) have been aflumed 
in that kingdom by the national aflembly, to the amount of ninety 
millions of dollars. Britanny, and many other flates of France, were 
fo joined to that empire, that their union Was really a confederacy, 
It was feen, that if thofe debts remained upon them, they muft each 
have their feparate financial fyitem clafaing with each other, and 
with the national aflembly, and that no feafible or uniform fyftem 
of finance could be expected. Upon thefe principles, the national 
aflembly deemed it wife to aflume them, to the immenfe amount al- 
ready mentioned. This, it may be ob{ferved, has been reprefented as 
the moft unneceflary part of the funding fyftem of the united ftates. 
But we find, thatthe wifdom of another free nation has led them to 
the fame meafure under fimilar circumftances. 

It will be proper now to examine the commercial regulations of 
congrefs, as they affect the agricultural intereit ; and here the firtt 
remark, which occurs, is, that the tonnage duty is lower under the 
laws of the union, than it was, on a medium, under thofe of the ftates, 
So that at worft, congrefs have only continued an evil in a fmal- 
ler degree, which the ttates commenced in a greater. But let the du- 
ties on imported articles interfering with the agriculture of the 
country be remembered. Thefe are fo many bounties to the landed 
intere{t. The impoft on beer is eight cents per gallon, becaufe we 
can employ our own barley, hops, and fuel in the manufacture ; that 
on com:non {pirits is twenty-four to twenty-eight cents: for the fame 
reafon in regard to rye and fuel, ftarch is dutied fifteen per cent. 
bricks ten per cent. cordage 180 ceuts, tallow candles two cents, 
butter, beef and pork, feven and an half per cent. cheefe four cents, 
coal four and an half cents, cotton three cents, indigo twenty-five 
cents, fruits of all kinds ten per cent. glue, hair eeien and wafers 
fifteen per cent. coarfe iron work, leather goods and hats ten per 
cent. malt ten cents, marble, ftone and muftard ten per cent. fnuff 
tencents, manufactured tobacco fix cents, flax feven and an half per 
cent. and hemp roo cents, becaufe they are the produce of our lands 
or manufactured frem them. Such are the commercial regulations 
of a government, which is mifreprefented to the yeomanry as ftain- 
ing its laws with injuries to the landed intereft ! 

In regard to the funding fyftem, the {late of the matter is briefly 
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this. Immediately before the adoption of the federal conftitution, 
the united {tates were jointly orfeverally indebted to their creditors 
in the amount of about 74 millions of dollars. Of this fum twelve 
millions-were foreign debt, principaliy due to or guaranteed by 
France. One of the ubjects of the funding fyftem was, to difcharge 


‘this debt by new loans, upon an intereft not lefs favourable, and if 


poflible, more advantageous. “ The farmer” appears to be too 
warm a friend te the emancipation of France, to difapprove of this 
grateful, juft, and honourable part of the funding fyitem, which, 
however, has been overlooked by him and others, in their diflertati- 
ons againft it. The domeftic debt, which amounted to about 62,000, 
ooodollars, in principal and intereft, including the aflumed debt, 
was at an intere(t of about fix and one ninth per centum, which, 
on 42,000,000 of principal of the federal and atlumed debts, gives 
the fum of 2,566,000 dollars. Asthe refources of the country were 
not adequate to the difcharge of the intereft, being about twenty 
millions of dollars, it was plain, that public credit could not be re- 
ftored, but by loans to pay off that inrereft, which, it effected at the 
loweft rate of thofe made im Europe (four per cent.) with the cuf- 
tomary charges, would add 800,coo dollars to the intereft, and 
would increafe the public burdens to the annual tum of 2,266,cco 
dollars, exclufive of the foreign debt. No other mede was left, but 
to reduce the capital, either of all the creditors, or of the purcha- 
fing creditors, which idea had been rejected in the practice of Vir- 
inia, Pennfylvania, Maflachufetts, and feveral other flates, form- 
mg alarge majority of the whole people, or an attempt to re-loan 
with fome advantages, which wouid induce the confent of the cre- 
ditors toa reduction of the intereft. The latter made has been tried 
fuccefsfully ; and‘the intereft will thereby be reduced to about four 
and one half percent. including the full value of the deferred debr, 
making the annual fum of 2,790,000 dollars. Thus it appears that a 
faving has been made of 575,000 dollars per annum. It is, more- 
over, to be remembered, that the united ftates have always owed 
the fame fum, whether the debt was depreciated or not, and that 
they ought, therefore, to have fhown the fame regard for the terms 
of the original contracts, which the old congrefs, and the feveral 
ftates, to the amount of a large majority, had actually done, and 
which Pennfyivania (the “ farmer's” own ftate) and Marviand have 
fince done, by giving more to the creditors (without difcrimination 
too) than congrefs had done. It isnot to be forgotten, that congrefs 
do not lofe one fingle dollar, as they do not pay more than the con- 
tract, bat have induced the creditors to accept lois—that the ‘* farm- 
er’s” own ftate gave fix per cent. intereft to a large number of the 
identical creditors, who now agree to take four and a half per cent. of 
congrefs—and that Virginia pays her creditorsa greater intereft 
on her remaining ftate debt, withont diferiminaticn—hat all the 
foreign world applaud and admire, as wife and efficient, the mea- 
fures of the general government to reftore public credit—that the 
credit of the anion is much better than that of any one ftate, as is 
manifeft from this fact, that rhe unaflumed debt of every ftate is 
lefs valuable than the debts of congrefs—that the ‘‘ farmer’s” ftate 
enjoys a very large part of the profits from the rife of the debt, by 
holding continental certificates, to an immenfe amount, procured 
for lands, at fix fhillings per acre, which they now ofer for 
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one fhilling in fpecie—that they are exonerated from all their debts, 
by feveral fales of their public fecurities, tothe amount, ina finele 
inttance, of near a million of dollars; and it fhould be particul.wly, 
very particularly remembered, that the original creditors have not 


toffered from the raifing the debt by congrefS, but from the neglect 


of the ttates to pay the intereft, or their refufal to enable the old 
eonfederation to do it, before the eftablifhment of the prefent efli- 
sient government, If the ftates had not depreciated the debt by 
tach omiffions and refyfals, the fpeculators, and gamefters, which 
the “ farmer” mentions, wauld not have made their profits, nor 
would they ever have exilted. They have manifeftly been created 
by, and grown out of, the difcordant and inadequate financial ope- 
vations or the ftates, which, by depreciating the debt, opened a 
door for ipeculation and gambling. Had they fuftained the debr at 
28 juft and intrinfic value, by paying only the intereft, and declar. 
mg the principal inviolable, the original creditor would not have 
bad eaufe to complain, nor would the purchafer have had an oppor. 
tunity to fpeculate in the property of the feidier, the widow, the 
orphan, and the patriotic lender inthe hour of public need. Thefe 
are folid, unquettionable truths, and will not be denied, nor can 
they be difproved. The general soverument, on account of an ho- 
neit performance of old contracts, ought not to be charged with 
comfequences which are only afcribable to the want of juftice, or the 
want of ability, or the want of order aud fyftem, in the ftate go- 
vernments, during the time of the confederation. The diflicult part, 
@ juft provition, has been executed by the exiiting national govern- 
ment, and it is entitled toal!l the merit of being an efficient inftru- 
ment of public jultice, honour, and profperity. The impartial fo- 
reign world confider the conduct of the federal legiflature in this 
honourable light, at the prefent moment. 

In regard to the eftabliftunentof banks, if that were a crime or 
a public injury, it might be fairiy afked, who fet the example ? The 
dtate, of which “* the farmer,” from the place of publication, is 
prefumed to bea citizen. The power of ifluing paper was unlimit- 
ed in the charter granted by that ftate, bur is caretully guarded by 
the act of congrefs cftablithing the bank of the united ftares. Other 
itate legiflarures have been guilty of the crime of eftablifning banks, 
But it is become too plain that congrefs may not do without cenfure, 
the fame things, which are unnoticed or applauded when done by a 
ftate. With refpect tothe opportunity, which ‘‘ the farmer’’ alleges 
is given to a few men to acquire what he calls ‘ rapid” for- 
tunes, it is impoflible to give a rational anfwer to it, becaufe it is 
not poflible to afcertain his meaning. His prefumptive meaning 
refls upon the fame principles as his ideas about the public debt, 
and, on a fair eftimate and fumming up of the account, would really 
amonnt to this, that feeing that former meafores, or neglects, or 
diforders in the {tates, or in the old confederation, had occafioned a 
depreciation of the pubiic fecurities, or certificates, and feveral other 
large portions or detcriptions of property, the general government 
ought to be held refponfible for all the pait evils refulting from 
fuch injaries to the original owners of thofe properties, if they 
fhould by wife and honeft meafures reftore them to their natural 
and proper value, though fuch reftoration fhould not coit the peo- 
ple of the united {tates one dollar more than their eld governments 
had felemnly promifed in their behalf to pay. 
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The laft charze in “‘ the farmer's” impeachment is, thatthe united 
{ta-es have enacted an excife law, which provides for the collection 
of a sower excife (by near two pence per gallon) from the people 
of Penafylvania than they were obliged to pay by a law. ef their 
own ftate when the federal conititution was adopted, and at the 
very moment when the act of congre!s was pafled. It may be fairly 
afsed in regard to ‘ the farmer,” did he ever petition the legifia- 
ture of Pennfylvania to repeal their excite act laying the above high- 
er duty, or (if he has ever been a member of the legifiature of the 
ate) why did he not move in lis place for a repeal of the ‘tare 
excife law, which has exiited many, very many years? Brrvon- 
grefs might furely have prefumed, that io prt of the people of a 


{tate, which had an equal excife, would be ve y fevere iu their cen- 


fares upon them for following an example lav n> an exci! n {pi- 
rits, which was fet by themfelves. The iedc. ‘cgillature could not 


but prefume, that, when the people of the un. ed itates vetted them, 
in exprefs terms, with the power of railing :nonev by excife, they 
nighc innocently exercife that power. They knew too, that Mafla- 
chufetts and Connecticut had fet examples of the fanie hind, and 
thar thofe two ftates and Pennfylvania contain within one-fixth of 
a fuil moiety of the free people of the uuiiced ftates. It was alfo 
well known, that there were not more than four ov five {vce go- 
vernments upon the face of the earth, and that each of them col- 
lected money by excife, The objections to them in England 
vere examined, and were found to be two: 1ft, that trial by jury 
was intringed ; and therefore congre{s provided thet jury trials 
fhoukl be had in all cafes under their excife law: and -cly, it was 
objected that the dwelling or manfion houfe of the cituzea micht be 
fearched without formal informatien, at any hour of the night. 
Congrels therefore provided, thar no houfe which was really re- 
ferved exclufively as a dwelling, fhould be entered at ilic pleafure of 
an excite officer, and only afier formal information before a civil 
magilirate, upon oath, and thenenly in the dzy time and in com- 
pany with a civil officer, and that the excife officers fhould be con- 
fined in their own fearches to the day timealfo, and to the places, 
which were previoufly declared to Le intended for the ufe of ttor- 
ing or making diftiled fpirits. Ifa perfon does not perceive the 
difference between the Briiiih excite law and that of the united 
ftates in thefe two great and eflential particulars, it really muft be 
from wantof that fober asention aud difpaflionate confideration, 
with which the laws of the freeft country inthe world ought to be 
read and examined by every reflecting, worthy, well-intentioned 
citizen. 

Inthe trth page ‘the farmer,’ amidft numerovs expreflions of 
concey for equality of advantages, and for the poorer citizens, un- 
dertakes to make the following aflertion, ‘* that the rich necefla- 
rily ia all countries adminilter government, for they alone (fays 
he) have ‘kill and leifare for its functions |” That part of the 
yeomanry of the united ftates, who are not wealihy, need no com- 
ment upon a declaration, that thofe of them who are not * rich” 
really are inadequate tothe duties of government, from want of 
the requifite knowledge. Though it might be afked here, whether 
the ‘ Farmer’ can he the friend of the people, I will rather do thag 
writer the jaflice to heHeve, that he really did not mean all he 
1792, Part I, 2N 
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fays in the above paflage; but at the fame time it is to be hoped, 

that it will increafe the weighty arguments which refiexion will fug- 
eft to men of underftanding, not to place their faith upon “ the 

Liesher’s letters.” A FREEMAN. 


——_ 22 = @aa>—— 
ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN AMERICA, 
From Noch Webfier’s effays. Continued from page 241. 


O”’s legiflators frame laws for the fuppreflion of vice and immo- 

rality ; our divines thunder, from the pulpit, the terrors 
of infinite wrath, againft the vices that ftam the characters of men. 
And do laws and preaching efiect a reformation of manners? Ex- 
perience would not give a very faveurable anfwer to this inguiry, 
The reafon is obvious ; the attempts are directed to the wrong ob- 
jects. Lawscan only check the public effectsof vicious principles ; 
bat cah never reach the principies themfelves ; and preaching is 
not very intelligivle to people, tiil they arrive at an age when 
their principles are rooted, or thetr habits firmly efiadlithed. An at- 
tempt toeradicate old habits, is as abfurd, as to lop off the branches 
of a huge oak, in order to root it out of arich foil. The moft that 
fuch clipping will effect, is to preventa farther growth. 

The only practicable method to reform mankind, is to begin with 
children ; to banifh, if poflible, from their company, every low 
bred, drunken, immoral character. Virtue and vice will not grow 
together in a great degree, but they will prow where they are 
plauted, and when one hastaken root, it isnot eafily fupplanted by 
the other. The great art of correcting mankind, therefore, con{ifis 
in progoseting, the mind with good principles, 

For this reafon fociety requires that the education of youth fhould 
be watched with the moft fcrupulous attention. Education, in a 
great meafure, forms the morai characters of men, and morals are 
the bafis of government.+ Education thonld therefore be the firft 
care of a legiflature: not merely the inititution of fchools, but 
the furnifhing of them with the beft men far teachers. A good (yf 
tem of education thould be the firit article in the code of politica} 
regulations; for it is much eafier to introauce and eftablith an ef- 
fectual fyftem for preferving morals, than to correct, by per-al fta- 
tutes, the ill effects of a bad fyftem. lam fo fully perfuaded of 
this, that I fhall almoft adore that great man, who flail change our 
practice and opinions, and make it ref{pectable fer the firft and beft 
men to fuperintend the education of youth, 

Another defect in our f{chovols, which, fince the revolation, is be- 
come inexcufable, is the want of proper books. The colleciions 
which are now ufed confiit of eflays that refpect foreign and ancient 
nations. The minds of youth are perpetually led to the hiftory of 
Greece and Rome or to Great Britain: boys are conitantly repeat- 
ing the declamations of Demofthenes and Cicero, or debates upon 
fome political queflion in the Britifh parliament. Thefe are ex- 
cellent fpecimens of good fenfe, polifhed ftiic, and perfect oratory ; 
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but they are nor interefting to children. They cannot be very ufeful, 
except to young geatlemea who want them as models of reafoning 
and eloquence, in the pulpit or at the bar, - 

Butevery child in America fhould be acquainted with his own 
countyy. He fhould read books that farnifh him with ideas that will 
be ufeful to him in iise and practice. As foon ashe opens his lips, 
he should rehearfe the hittory of his own country ; he fhould lifp 
the praife of liberty, and of thofe illuftrious heroes and ftateimen, 
who have wrought a revolution in her favour. 

A felection of eilays, refpecting the fettlement and geography of 
America ; the hiltory of the late revolution and of the moft remarka- 
bic civaracters and events that diftinguifhed it, anda compendium of 
the principles of the federal and provincial governments, fhould be 
thie principal fchool bookin the united ftates. Thefe are intereftin 
o jets to every man; they call home the minds of youth and fix 
them apon the interefts of their own country, and they ailiftin form. 
ing actachments to it, as well as in enlargiug the eee 

It is obierved by the great Montefquien, « that the laws of edu- 
cation ought to be relative to the principles of the government.” * 

in defporie governments, the people fhould have litle or no edu- 
cation, excepr what tendsto infpire them witha fervile fear. Infor- 
marion ts tacal co defpotifin. 

In monarchies, educarion fhould be partial, and adapted to the 
rank of each claf$ of citizens. But “ ina republican government,” 
favs the fame writer, “ the whole power of education is required.” 
Here every cla& of people fhould knew and love the laws. This 
knowledee fhould be diffufed by means of fchools and newfpapers ; 
anj an aitacument to the Jaws may be formed by early imprceflions 
upon the mind. 

Cwo regulations are efleniial to the continuance of republican 
governments: 1. Such a ditt: ibution of lands and fuch principles of 
defeent and alienation, as fhall give every citizen a power of ac- 
quiring what his induftry merits.+ 2. Such a fyftem of education as 
yrives every citizen an opportanity of acquiring knowledge and fit. 
ting nimfelf for places of truft. Thefe are fundamental articles—the 
fine qua non of the exiftence of the American republics. 

Hence the abfurdity of our copying the manners and adopting the 
infitutions of monarchies. 

In feveral {tates, we find laws pafled, eftablithing provifion for 
colleges and academies, where peopie of property may educate 
their fons; but no provifion is made for inftructing the poorer 
rank ot people, even in reading and writing. Yet in thefe fame 
ftates, every citizen who is worth a few fhilling annuaily, is enti- 
tled to vore for legiflatorst. This appears to me a moft glaring fole- 
cifm in government. The conftitutions are republican, and the lawg 
ef education are monarchical. The former extend civil rights to eve, 
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* Spirit of laws. Bovk 4. 
+ The power of entailing real eftates is repugnant to the fpirit 
ef our American governments. 
{ [have known inftruétions from the inhabitants of a county, 
two-thirds of whom could not write their names. How competent 
muft {uch men be to decide an important point in legiflation ! 
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ry honeft induftrions man ; the latter deprive a large proportion of 
the citizens of a molt valuable privilege. 

In our American republics, where government is in the hands 
of the people, knowledge fhould be univerfally diffufed by means 
of public fehools. Of fuch confequence is it to fociety, that the people 
who make laws, fhould be well informed, tiat ! conceive no le- 
giflature can be juftified in neglecting proper eftablifhments for this 
purpofe, 

When I fpeak of a diffufion of knowledge, Ido not mean mere- 
lyaknowledge ef fpelling books, and the new teftament. An ac- 
quaintance with ethics, and with the general principles of law, com- 
merce, money and government, is neceflary for the ycomanry of 
arepublican ftate. Mhis acquaintance they might obtain by means 
of books calculated for fchools, and read by the children, during 
the winter mouths, and by the circulation of public papers. 

‘(In Rome it was the common exercife of boys at {chool, to learn 
the laws of the twelve tables by heart, asthey did their poets and 
claffic authors.+’” What an excellent practice this in a free govern. 
ment ! 

It is faid, indeed, by many, that our common people are already 
too well informed. Strange paradox! The truth is, they have too 
much knowledge and fpirit to refign their fhare in government, 
and arenot fufficiently informed to govern themfelves in all cafes 
of difficulty. 

There are fome acts of the American leciflatures which aftonifh 
men of information; and blunders in legiflation are frequently af- 
cribed to bad intentions. But if we examine the men who compofe 
théfe legiflatures, we fhall find that wrong meafures generally pro. 
ceed from ignorance either in the men themfelves, or in their con- 
ftiruents. They often miftake their own intereft, becaufe they do 
not forefec the remote confequences of a meafure. 

It may be true that ail men cannot be legifiators; but the more 
generally knowledge is diffufed among the fubttantial yecmanry, 
the more perfect will be the laws of a republican ftate. ‘ 

Every finall diftrict fhould be furnifhed with a fchool, at leat 
four months in a vear; when boys are not otherwile employed, 
"This fchool fhould be kept by the molt reputable and well-inform- 
ed man in the diftrict. Here children fhould be taught the ufual 
branches of learning; fubmiffion to fuperiors and to Jaws: the 
smoral or focial duties; the hiftory and tranfactions of their own 
country ; the principles of liberty and government. Here the rough 
manners of the wildernef$ fhould be foftened, and the principles 
of virtue and cood behaviour inculeated. The virtues of men 
are of more confequence to fociety than their abilities ; and for 
this reafon, the heart fhould be cultivated with more afiaduity than 
the head. 

Such a general fyRem of edacation is neither impracticablenor 
CiTienlt ; and excepting the formation of a federal covernment 
that faall be efficient and permanent, ir demands the firft attention 
of American patriots. Until fich a fyftem fhall be adopted end pur- 
fued; until the ftatefnan and divine fhall unite their efforts ia 
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forming the human mind, rather than in lopping its excrefcences, 
after ic has been neglected ; until legiflators dileover that the only 
way to make good cicizens and fubjects, is to nourihh them from 
jufancy ; and until parents fhall be convinced that the wartt of 
men are not the proper teachers to make the beft ; mankind can- 
not know to what a degree of perfection fociety and government 
may be carried. America affords the faireft opportanties for mak- 
ing the experiment, and opens the moft encouraging profpect of 
fuccefs*. 

In a fyftem of education, that fhould embrace every part of the 
community, the female fex claim no inconfiderable fhare of our at- 
tention. 

The women in America (to their honour it is mentioned) are not 
generally above the care of educating their own children. Their 
own education fhould therefore enable them to implant in the ten- 
der mind, fuch fentiments cf virtue, propriety and cignity, as are 
fuited to the freedom of our governments, Children fhould be 
treated as children, bat as children that ave, in a future time, to 
be men and women. By treating them as it they were always to 
remain children, we very often fee their childifhinefs adhereto them, 
even in middle life. The filly language called ba5y ta/t, in which 
moft perfons are initiated in infancy, often breaks out in difcourfe, 
at the age of forty, and makes aman appear very ridiculous+, In 

NOTES, 

* Itis worthy of remark, that in proportion as laws are favour- 
able to the equal rights of men, the number of crimes ina fare is 
diminifhed ; except where the human mind is debafed by extreme 
fervitude, or by fuperitition. In France, there are but few crimes ; 
religion and the rigonr of a military force prevent them; perhaps 
alfo, ignorance in the peafantry may be affigned as another rea- 
fon. But in England and Ireland the human mind is not fo depref- 
fed, yetthe diftribution of property and honours is not equal ; 
the lower clafles of people, bold and independent, as well as poor, 
feel the injuries which flow from the feudal fyftem, even in its 
relaxed ftate ; they become defperate, and turn highwaymen. 
Hence thofe kingdoms produce more culprits than half Europe be- 
fides, 

The character of the Jews, as fharpers, is derived from the crn- 
eland villainous profcriptions, which they have fuffered from the 
bigotry of chriftians in every part of Europe. 

Molt of the criminals condemned in America are forciguers. 
The execution of a native, before the revolution, was a novelty, 
The diftribution of property in America and the principles of yo- 
vernment favour the rights of men; and but few men will com. 
mence enemies to fociety and govetnment, if they can receive the 
benefitsof them. Unjuft governments and tyrannical dittinctions 
lave made moft of the villainsthat ever exilied. 

4+ Ithas been already obferved that a child always imitates what 
he fees and hears: for this reafon, be fhould hear no langnave 
which is not correct and decent. Every word fpoken to a child, 
fhould be pronounced with clearnefs and propriety. Banifh from 
children all diminutive words, all whining and all bad grammar, 
A boy of fix years old may be taught to {peak as corre¢ily, as Ci- 
eero did before the Roman fenate. : 
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the fame manner, vulgar, obfcene, and illiberal ideas, imbibed in 2 
nurfery or a kitchen, often give a tincture co tire condvct through 
life. In order to prevent every evil bias, the lacies, whole province 
it isto direct the inclima:ions of childreu on their firit appearance, 
and to choofe their nurfes, fhould be poflefled, net only of amiatle 
manners, but of juft fentiments and enlarged wnderfiandings. 

But the inflacice of women in forming the diipofitions of youth, is 
not the fole reafon why taeir education fhould be particularly 
guarded, theirinfluence in controling the manners of a nation, is 
another powerful reafon. Women, once abandumed, may be initru. 
menial in corrupting fociety ; but fuch isthe delicacy of the fex, and 
fuch the reftraints which cuitom impofes upon them, that they ave 
generally the laft to be corrupted. There are inmimerable intlances 
of men, who have been iecitrained from a vicious life, and even 
of very abandoned men, who have beeu reclaimed, by their at- 
tachment to ladies of virtue. A fondnets for the company and con. 
verfaiion of ladies of character, may be confidered as a younp man's 
bell fecurity againtt the attractives of a diffipated life. Aman who 
isattached to good company, fldom frequents that which is bad, 
For this reafon, fociety requires that females fhould be we!l edu. 
cated, and extend their imfvence as far as poflible over the other 
fex. 

Buta dictinction is to be made beween a pood education, and a 
fhowy one ; for an education, merely fuper ficial, is a proof of cor- 
ruption of taite, and has a wifcnievous influence on manners. The 
education of feinales, hike that of males, fhould be adaped to the 
principles of the government, and correfpond with rhe ttage of fo- 
ciety. Education in Paris differs from that im Peterfourg, and the 
education of females in Londen er Paris fhould not be a model for 
the Americans to copy. 

In all nations, a good education isthat which renders the ladies 
correct in their manners, refpectable in their families, and agree. 
able in fociery. ‘That education is always wrong, which :aifes a woe 
man above the dati:s of her fation. 

In America, female education fhould have for its object what is 
ufeful. Young ladies fhould be taught to.fpeak and write their own 
language with purity and elegance; an article in which they are 
often deficient. The Freneh language is not neceflary for ladies. 
Tn fome cafes it is convenicut, but, in general, it may be confidered 
as an article of luxury. Asan accomplithment, it may be ttudied by 
thofe whofe attention is not employed about more important con- 
cerns. 

Some knowledge of arithmetic is neceflary for every lady. Geo- 
graply thould never be neglected. Belles lettres learning feems to 
correfpond with the difpofitions of moft females. A tafte for peetry 
and fine writing fhould be culsivated ; for we expect the moft de. 
licate fentiments frou the pens of that fex, which is poffefled of the 
finett feelings. 

Acourfe of reading can hardly be prefcribed for all ladies. But 
it fhonid be remarked, that this fexcannot be too well acquainted 
with the writers upon human life and manners. The Spectator 
fhoull fill the firit place im every lady’s library, Other volemes 
of periodical papers, though inferior to the Spectator, fhould be 
read; and fomeof the beft hiftories. 
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With refpect to novels, fo much admired by the young, and fo 
generally condemned by the old, what fhail | fay? Perhaps it 
may be faid with truth, that fome of them are ufeful, many of them 
pernicious, and moft of them trifang. A. hur dred voitmes of mo- 
dern novels may be read, without acquiing a new idee seme of 
thent contain cutertaining flovies, and whee the Geferipiions are 
dvawn trom naturc, and from characicrs and events in theimfelves 
$nnocent, the pernfal of them noy be harmlets. 

Were novels written with a view to exiibit only one fide of hu- 
man nature, to paint the focial virtues, the worki would condemn 
them as detective: but} fhould think them more perfeé. Young 
people, efpecially femaies, fhould noi fee the vicious part of inan- 
kind. At beit, novels may be confidered as the toys of yeuih ; 
the rattle boxes of fixteen. The mechanic pets his pence tor his 
toys, and the movel writer, for his Lee! 8; and it would be happy 
for fociety, if the latter were, in ail cafes, asinnccent playthings 
as the former. ; nlite 

In the large towns in America, mufic, drawing, and GancmMg, 
eonftitute a part of female education. They, however, hold a fub- 
ordinate rank ; tor my fair frrends will pardon me, when I declare, 
that no man ever marries awomen ior her performance or 2 harp. 
fichord, or her ficureina minuet. l'owever ambitious a woman may 
be to command admiration abroad, her teal merit is known only at 
home. Admiration is ufelefs, when it is not fupported by demeftie 
worth. But real honour and permanen: efteem are always fecured 
by thofe who prelide over their own fanniies with dignity*. 
(Remainder in our next.) 

NOTES. 

* Nothing can be more fatal to domeftic happinef$ in America, 
than a cafte for copying the luxurious nanners ard amufements of 
England and France. Dancing, draw ing and mufic, are principal 
ariicles of education in thofe kircdoms ; therefore every girl in 
America muft pass two or three years at 2 boarding fcheol, thorgh 

er father cannet give her a farthing when fhe marries. This amb. 
tion to educaic fe:males above their fortunes pervades every part of 
America. Hence the difproportion beiwcen the well bred femeles 
and the males in our large towns. A mechanic or fhopkeeper in 
town, or a farmer in the country, whofe fons get their Hving by 
their father’s employments, will fend their daughters to a hea: ding 
fchool, where their ideas are elevared, and their views carried a- 
bove aconnexion with men in thofe occupations. uch an edreca- 
tion, without fortune or beauty, may poihbly pleafe 2 girl of fifteen, 
but muft prove her greate®? misio:tune. This fatal mifteke is 
Hiuftrated im every large town in Amevica. In the country, the 
number of maies and females, is nearly equal; but in towns, the 
number of genteely bred women is greater than of men; amd in 
fome towns, the proportion is, as three to one. 

The heads of young people of both fexes are often turned by 
reading defcriptions of fplendid living, of coaches, of plays, and 
ether amufements. Such deferiptions excite a cefire to enjoy the 
fame pleafures. A fortune becomes the principal cbject ef purfiit ; 
fortunes are fcarce in America, and not eafily acquired ; difap. 
pointment fyccecds, and the youth who begins life with expeciing 
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A fatement of fome objeFions to the adminifiration of the federal governs 
went, 
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§ to the conftitution, I remember that whilft it was under de- 
liberation, fundry amendments were propofed ; but fince its 
adoption by all the ftates, | have heard little complaint, except 
what is found m various pieces in the papers, and there afcribed 
to an uneafy, touchy, quarrelfoine party, faid to be fcattered over 
the union, but which | believe exifts no where but in thofe pieces. 

As to the adminiftration of the federal government, I have not 
heard of more than two fpecies of material objections to it—one of 
which refpects the wettern territory. 

If the population of ihe frontiers had been crowded out in clofe 
columns, and every exterior townfhip, or tract of land, had been firft 
filled with inhabitants, before the next adjacent lands had been fold 
or permitted to be feiiled, in that cafe the frontier fettlements 
would have been fupported by an inherent ttrength : the inroads of 
the enemy woukl have been difficult and dangerous: and of courfe 
our defence would have been eafy, cheap, and effeGiual; whereas 
permitting thin weak fettiemenis to be feattered along a vaft fron- 
tier, rendered them incapable of defence, whilit at the fame time it 
made the inroads of the enemy eafy, and in a manner free of 
danger. 

Perhaps, too, in our firft treaties with the Indians, we affumed fo. 
vereign and dictatorial airs, which irritated their feelings, and held 
up rights and denvands totally inadmiflible on their part, and which 
we could not fupport on any reafonable grounds of claim. 

This fource of difcontert and refentinent foen fermented into 
action and injury, and deadly animofities began to appear both in 
the Indians and our frontier people, and which were every day 
more and more inflamed by innumerabie infults, deprecations, 
murders, and all kinds of provocation, mutually committed and 
retaliated, till the whole of our frontier was in a {late of general 
hoftility, and made the attention of the general government indif- 
penfably necefliary. 

Whether the war could have been prevented by any prudent 
pacific meafures, | don’t pretend to determine ; burt admitting the 
war to be inevitable, the meafures adopted for carrying it on, have 
been thought by fome people to be not very proper. 

The experience of all North America invariably proves, that 
fiohting Indians by regular troops is no hkely way to infure 
fuccefs ; ’tis like undertaking to kill flies with a cannon ball, the 
very wind of which will blow them away without hurting or even 
touching them. 

I fhoald fuppofe, that men long inured to traverfing the woods, 
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to enjoy acoach, clofes the profpect with a fmall living, procured by 
labour and economy. 

Thus a wrong education, and a talte for pleafures which our for- 
tune will not enable us to enjoy, often plunge the Americans inte 
diftrefS, or at leaft prevent early marriages. Too fond of fhow, 
of drefs and expenfe, the fexes with to pleafe each other ; they mif- 
sake the imcans, and both are difappointed. 
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who have by habit and ufage acquired ftrength and hardinefs fuf- 
ficient for long marclies, and are acquainted with every eafy mme- 
thod of performing them, and fupporting themfelves with provi- 
fions and all modes of accommodation, would be the proper men 
to be employed. 

If men of this character could be encouraged by proper pay, ho- 
nours, and rewards,to form theinfelves iro voluntary focieties o: com- 
panies, and could be furnifhed with every neceflary accommodation 
of arms, clothing, and provifions, fro: tne public itores, andbe pers 
mitted, in their own way, to ravage the woods, or penetrate into 
the enemies’ country, with defign and zeal to annoy them, in eve- 
ry poffible manner—I conceive, that five hundred mcn of this caft, 
and thus accoutred and employed, would take our e:emies in their 
own way, and would vex and difpirit the Indians, either in their 
towns, huntiirs parties, or military expeditions, more shan ten times 
the number formed into a regular army, at twenty <times the ex- 
penfe which would be fufficient in thi. way. 

It may be objected that this mode of carrying on war would be 
a difgraceful imitation of Indian favagene's; but 1 anfwer, that 
however inconfiitent with the generous feclings cf our own peo- 
ple, kkulking parties, bufh fighting, premiums on fcalps, &c. &e. 
may appear, yet I think if the Indians adopt thefe favage modes to 
our, great annoyance—lonour and juftice will permit,.and the 
public fafety does require a retaliation on them, and that too in 
full tale. 

I come now to the fecond fort or fpecies of complaint that L 
have heard againft the conduct of the federal government under 
the prefent conftitution, which refpects the funding fyftem. The 
complainants of this fort have been very fcandaloufly traduced by 
fundry writers ; have been held up as inimical to the payment of 
juft debts, to the fupport of public credir, to national juftice, and 
honour, as friends to. anarchy, bafenefs, and confufion, &c. and 
have been called upon with iniolent challenge, to ftep forward and 
fhow their faces, aud avow their objections. i here accept their chal- 
lenge, fhow my face, and avow my objections; and | conceive if { 
was followed by all the citizens of the union, whofe fentiments are 
fimilar to mine, I fhould lead the greateft army that ever was on 
any occafion collected in North America, 

To prevent my being mifunderftood, I will in the moft explicit 
manner explain what | do, and what I do not object to, in the fund- 
ing fyitem; I will begin wich the negative part of my declaration, 
becaufe that will require the feweit words. 

ft. Ido not object to the payment of the juft public debts, and 
in amanner fully adequate to the contiact, merit, or matter, out 
of which the debts originally grew. 

2d. 1 do not object to the mode of raifing the publ.t revenue, 
by an impoft on imported goods. I only wifh, that the impoft 
might be confined to imported luxuries, or fuch articles as are moft- 
ly afed by the rich, and that the confumptions of the poor may be 
free of burden, as far as may well be confiftent with the ends and 
ufes of the tax. 

3d. Ido not objet to the inftitution of banks; but. think the 
bank of the united flates an infringement of the public faith, 
plighted to tlre bank of North America, and an unprateful retribu- 
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Aion for the great merit and exertions of that bank for the falvation 
of our country, in the time of its greatett danger and diftrefs. 

4th. Inow come to the pofitive part of iny objections to the fund. 
ing fyftem. | ovject to the mode of raifing a revenue by an excife 
en either the produce or manufactures of the country: the excife 
on home dittilleries includes both ; the labour is that of our own 
people, and the raw materials are all, except foreign melafles, the 
produce of the country ; I object to this duty, 1ft, becaufe the na- 
ture of iis collection requires an authority in the excile officer to 
enter the domains ef every individual, infpect his private bufinels 
und concerns, and even fearch his moft retired apartments, bed 
rooms, and clofets—and fecond, becaufe the collection is not only 
thus irritating, but is alfo very expenfive ; Iamtold that the collec- 
tion of the prefent excife, cofts about 12 per cent. befides all the 
wrangles about it, which ave in themfelves ever expenfive as well 
as pernicious ; 3d, becaufe the duty is almoit whory paid by the 
»00r, efpecially by the froutier people, who are a ufeful fet of men, 
help to people, cultivate, and defend the country, but from their 
fituation neceflarily have a larder lot than the more interior inha- 
bitams; and I] think it cruel to ‘begrudge them a little whihky of 
their own diftiiling, to comfort their hearts under all their trials 
and hardfaips, or to diininifh their enjoyment by adding expenfe 
and other odious circumftances thereto. But my greateft objection is 
more to the difpofal of the money, when it is collected, than to the 
exilting mode of aflefling or collecting it: the money, when col- 
lected trom the labours of the people, is given by the funding fyf. 
tem, not to the men who originally earned it, not to the men te 
whoin the pablic faith was plighted over and over again, not to men, 
who, contributing their fubitauce and fervices, faved ovr country, 
faved us all in the iime of deepeit diftrefs—bur by this fatal fyflem 
a title is given and payments actually made of an immente treatfure 
—the aear earnings of the foremensioned patriots, not to them, | 
fay, but to a parcel of fpecalators, who never earned a fhilling of 
it, or paid any adequate compenfation fer it, or even fet up any 
kind of title to it, grouuded either on their merit, eainings, fer- 
vices, or any purchafe for valaable coufideratious paid; but they 
claim aad receive it under a mot extravagant conf{truction of an 
eld rule of Jaw, flraimed, and ttretched far beyond every reafonon 
which the law ever wzs and is now grounded. 

The following is a plain ftarement of the fa&ts which I offer in 
the face of all the world, and challenge any perfon to deny or con 
trovert theia if they can. 

1ft, The pablic faith was plighted in the moft felemn manner te 
the original public creditors for the paymeut of fuch fupplies and 
fervices as they rendered to the public; 

2d, In the fetilement of their accounts, the balances due to them 
were adj*.ted, afcertained, aud recorded in the public Looks, whee 
they ftand open to iofpection at this day. 

al, When their refpective balances became due, they were no 
otherwife paid, than by depreciated certificates, worth, at their 
current exchange, about 2/6 in the pound, which ought to be debit- 
ed to their accounts, and the remaining balances paid in good mo- 
peys for public bills or paper credit are ever to be valued at their 
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exchange, and no more; and all nations negociate them in that way 
alore. 

Bat, 4th, The funding fyltem plights the public faith fer the pay- 
ment of the whole original debt, to the holders of the certificates, 
molt of which have been fold for a trifle by the original holders, 
and are now found in the hands of purchafers, who never earned 
the money, or paid any adequate confideration for it, but are enti- 
tled by tnis fyftem to receive it all. 

This, befides inju‘tice, ingratitude, and violation of the public 
faith, plighted to the real creditors, invelves mifchiefs and brings 
on confequences very hurtful to the profperity of the nation. 

1. Payment to the real original. creditors would have been an act of 
jnitice, and fome reparation te many worthy citizens, who have 
Toe fuffered by the public deficiency—would have animated their 
indattry, and in very many inftances delivered them from actuak 
dependence for a fupport either on abject fervitude, or the charity 
ef their neighbours ;—whereas payment of the fame monies to the 
{peculators, reifes afew men to fudden wealth, which they never 
earned; and which, as. they are not qualified by habit or education. 
to enjoy properly, does them more harm than good. 

This, as far as it goes, accumulates the money of the country in 
a few ufele(s hands, and atthe fame time leflens that diffufive cir- 
culation which would animate the indutlry and increafe the wealth 
and happinefS of the people in general. throughout the nation. 

2. As congress fat at New-York when the funding fyitem was un- 
der difcuiiion, the fpeculators there and in. the vicinity firft catched 
the fecret of that magical logic—which was to turn 2/6 into 20/- 
and diligently improved the precious moment, and fent off large 
orders to the fauthern fates for buying immenfe quantities of certi- 
ficates, for the trifle which was then their current value; and 
when they brought them to the northward, the funding fyftem 
made them all payable to the holders there—fo that the northern 
people will receive all the cafh for them, whilft the burden of raif- 
ing the money will prefS equally hard on. the fouthern as on the 
northern ftates. 

This, in effect, will make-the fouthern ftates in a manner tribu- 
tary to the people of the northern ftates, in a large fum of annual 
interefi: and as this muft continue as long as the fyftem latts, 
i becomes a ferious matter, big with confequences hurtful enough 
both tothe union aud to the fouthern people, and obvious enough 
to render a prophetical detail unnecefiary here. 

2. As our fix per cents and other funds are fet at an higher inte- 
reft than can be obtained tor money loaned in Europe, very great 
purchafes have been made by Europeans in our funds, and they 
have remitted vatt fums of money for that purpofe, which has 
made money, and confequently luxury, extremely plenty with us 
at prefeur : and this blefled plenty of money is by fome people with 
great gout affigned as one of the blefled effects of the funding fyf- 
tem ; that it is a natural effect of that fyftem, I readily admit ; but 
as tothe bleflleduefs of it, we fhall be betrer able to judge a little 
while hence, when our country comes to be drained of its cath in 
valt fums, which muft be fent out of it (never to return) to pay. 

the yearly imtereft of theimmenfe remittances which we now rea 
ecive, together with that of our public foreign loans. 
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This country has never yet experienced a drain of its cath 
exportation of it abroad, without receiving remittances of value 
either previous or fubfequent to the fending it away. Importations 
ef goods from abroad, have fometimes exceeded the refources of the 
country, andmade cath fomewliai fcarce. But the final lof did not all 
reft on the country—much of it fell on the foreign merchants, by the 
bankruptcy of their correfpondents here. We cannot yet well judge 
how great the blefleduefs of thefe effects may be ; but I have had 
one taite of them, which has quite cloyed my appetite, fince which 
I have not had a wifh for a repetition of the blcfling. One thing we 
know by experience, that when fterling bills rife above 75 per cent. 
it will be the intereft, and of courfe the practice of people who 
have remittances to make to Europe, to fend away cafh rather than 
bills ; in which cafe the real money will go out of the country, per- 
haps fatter than it now comes in. In fine, if thefe facts and obfer- 
vations are true, and well founded, they deferve the ferious atten- 
tion of every man.—!f otherwife, any man who will difprove them, 
will give me fincere pleafure, and relieve me from many painful 
anxious feelings. If any one defires my true name, he fhall have it; 
} am not afhamed of ii—but | believe | am fufficiently known by my 
old fignature, A CITIZEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


———-SASees 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


HE revolution now depending in France is one of the moft in- 

terefting and important objecis that have ever engaged the at- 
tention of mankind. The glory, or the humiliation of the caufe of 
liberty, very materially depends upon it. 

As men, anxious for the happineiS of our fellow men, it cannot 
but have engaged our beft wiilics—as freemen, folicitons for the re- 
putation of free government, we cannot bat feel an additional mo- 
tive of deep concern for the event—as Americans, who gave the 
example to twenty-five millions of people, we muft find our fym- 
pathy, in the fate which fhall befall them, heightened by fome- 
thing like a refponfibility for the influence of that example—as 
individuals, poflefied of fenfibility, we cannot be indifferent to the 
fortunes of thofe individuals, who, having diftinguifhed themfelves 
in fighting our battles, are endeavouring to piocure for their own 
countrymen, a participation in that freedom, which they affifted in 
procuring for us. The goo: or the ill fortune of a La Fayette, can 
never but touch the tendereft chords of an American heart. 

Alas! how painful is the idea, that a path fo plain and eafy, as 
that which lay before the French nation, fhould have been render- 
ed intricate and thorny—a _ profpect fo bright and certain thould 
have been rendered obfcure and precarious—not by the combination 
of royal defpots—not by mercenary legions threatening them with 
the horrors of fire and fword—(for thefe, with unanimity and vi- 
gour, could eafily be fruftrated) but by a rath, fanatical, and un- 

‘incipled faction—by a fet of hair-brained enthufiafts, played upon 

y defigning knaves, who, after having deftroyed the public confi- 
dence, in the moft enlightened and virtuous patriots in the coun- 
try, and feized the reins of power into their hands, are too 
unfkilful to manage them with advantage, and too ford of domi- 
nion to part with them. 
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In the midft of tempefts that threaten to overwhelm their coun- 
try and themfelves in perdition, inftead of endeavouring to calm, 
they ftill continue to exciie the wings and waves ot feainen ; and, 
for a momentary poficflion of the rudder, appear determined to 
devote the political bark to deftrection. 

In ‘contemplating this melancholy, this affeciing fcene, exlnbited 
in another nation—amid{t our prayers to the Great Ruler ot the 
ugiverfe, to avert the danger which hangs over it—to {till the 
rage of faction—harmonife the difcordant councils, and p. otect 
the liberty and happinefs of fo large and inte: efiing a portion of 
mankind—it is incumbent upon us, as prudent men and citizens, 
to derive from it a folemn warning to ourfelves—a ‘efon of cau- 
tion, circumfpection, and vigilance, for the duection of our own 
conduct. 

It becomes every reflecting man in the united flates, to afk him- 
felf thefe ferious queftions—are there not among us ico many of a 
character exactly fimilar to the men, who have piunged the affiirs 
of France into the extreme of diforder and jeopardy in which they 
are now involved? Are there not men among, us, who feem dif- 
contented with every thing that bears the femblance of :ecular 
and flable government ? who feem to have no other object then to 
keep the community in an unfettled, convulfed, and tever ith flare? 
who call all government tyranny ? refiflance to conflitutional cnd 
neceflary laws, patriotifin? the fiiends of the laws, and of rational 
liberty, ariftocrats, confpirators, end defpers? who feem to think 
the bufinefs of government confifts in perpetual chonge? That 
to undo, and to do well, are things of fynowymous import? and 
that the people can never be fafe or happy, but when ihey are un- 
eafy and alarmed ? é 

If there are fuch men among us—for the love of country, for the 
fake of peace, for the fake of every thing that is dear and preci- 
ous to us as men, as fathers, and as citizens, let us be upen our 
guard againit their machinationslet ns watch them with engle 
eye—let us liften with caution te their fmooth and ceccittul tales 
—let us withhold from them the means of doing witchief—tet us 
put our confidence in thofe whom we have found the fleady advo- 
cages fer good government, end good order. Nenher liberty ner 
property can be fafe withour both. 

The prefent isa very momentous erifis in the a Fairs of the mnite 
ftates—factious men are wnufually active and roifvy—ti cv preve, | 
the violence of their efforts, the violence of the difeate! | 

Let the event teach them, thar the citizens ot thefe fates have 
difcernmenr enough to detect their defigns, and fleadinefs cnonyls 
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to defeat them. car @. 
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tant ftation of commandant general of the Parifion ormy without 
pay, but he kept open houfe. For many cays doris thes itlonad 
federation in 1790, he entertained sco perfons per dav in his Rotel ; 
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major, and for diftinguithed foreigners. His bounty to the diftrefled 
veterans has alfo been confpicuous ; and it is known that he has 
thus reduced an ample fortune toa mere trifle. He has not 20,co@ 
livres a year of property left, eut of an annual revenue of 200,009 
livres, with which he came into life. His facrifices liave been all 
made ou the altar of liberty; for in promoting the freedom of 
America, he expended many thoufand pounds, befides devotin 
his own perfon to the caufe. He ftands completely acquitted from 
all fafpicion, that during the diforder incident to the French revo. 
lutions, he has {tained his military and patriotic character, by mixing 
in the corroptions which have been pra¢tifed. He has never divert. 
ed a Louis d’or from its public deftination. 


——-S 2223 So — 


Obfervations on the policy of keeping fhut the doors of the fenate of the 
united fiates. 


HE fenate having hitherto perfevered in keeping their doors fhut, 

the public muft not expect much information refpecting the de- 
liberations of that branch of the federal legiflature. Like the miyite- 
ries of free mafonry, the reasons of their conduct, it feems, are never 
to bedivalged. Even the arguments again{t opening their doors, (if 
any fuch arguments have been ufed) have not been made public ; 
although this would feem proper for the fatisfaction of that nume- 
rous clafs of citizens, who have publicly exprefled their difapproba- 
tion of the fecret manner in which legiflaiive queftions are decided 
upon in that houfe. May nota great part of thoie murmurings, 
and of that want of confidence in the government, which have, 
for fome time pait, been gaining ground amongit us, be juftly 
alcribed to this myflerious conduct of the fenate ? We apprehend 
they may—and, if fo, the evil will probably increafe, while is 
caufe ss fulfered to exift. It is, indeed, impoftible that a free go- 
vernment fhould Jong be maintained, in any country, the citizeniof 
which are kept in the dark, with refpect to public meafures. If rufers 
will exact obedience from the people, they muft not trea 
Inke flaves ; they muft convince them of the reafonablen 
propriety of the laws, or they will not continue to refp 
obey them. If they thould, they would be unworthy of fi 
It, like the idolaters, who erected an altar ‘to the unknown, god,” 
a people are coutent ignorantly to obey, they are flaves, in the 
worft fenfe of the word—flaves, of their own choice. We feel too 
deep an intereft in the freedom an? welfare of our country, to fup- 
p.efs thefe femtiments. We, however, advance them with the more | 
confitence, becaufe we ave convinced that they are not our fenti- 
menis alone, but thofe of a large majority of our fellow citizens, 
throughout the unired ftates. If, as it has been contended by ma- 
ny, the ttate-governmenis ave likely to have their powers encreacti- 
ed upon, by that of the union, i would be an injuftice to the ftate- 
legiflaimes, to fwppofe, that they will be fo negligent of their 
own or the peopk’s rights, as to re-elect any of their federal fena- 
tors, who have voted again{t opening the doors of that body, The 
loufe of reprefentatives might, with equal propriety, fhut their 
coors alfo; bui this they ‘will {carcely attempt, while they are 
immediately refponfible to the people by being rendered depew 
dent upon chein for their feats, at the end of every two years. 
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GENERAL BURGOYNE AND LORD NORTH. 


N one of the late papers is announced the deceafe of general 
I Burgoyne and lord North, one the planner, and che other, one 
or the chief executive agents in the warfare of laie carried on by 
Britain againft the united ftates.—Sre tranfil gloria mundi.—So pats 
away the ftatefinan and the hero! without living long to wimefs 
the confegqnences of their ufelefs cfforts apainft us! But furely it 
may be collecied at their tomb, how much more glorious it is to 
alfiit, than to deprefS a country—to fave, than to occafion the effu- 
fion of human blood. 

Confideving how fhort is human life—and the anthority of that 
command which teaches, to do to others as we with them todo to 
us—it is furely ftrange, tliat any part of the greac family of man- 
kind fhould be fo divided from the other, but much more fo, that 
they fhould teek to fubjugate and dc ‘troy each other, when the 
victor and the vanguifhed, mutt fo foon quit the field, and lie down, 
together, in one common mafs of perifliing mortality! Let us 
learn from thete examples, to fhun the nariow policy of a fhort- 
fighted view of things; and never to confider, in tame, any thing 
as tempting, bat wiiat is folidly and inbitantialiy juft and ufetul co 
mankind. 

Happy Wathington ! the friend, the guardian of thy country | 


Thine was the warfare only of defence—thy cavfe the juft, the 
ufeful one of an honourable independence! Pievidence accercingly 
finiles upon thy days, and adds to their return, a fii!) increafing gic- 
ry. Long may'ft thou live, the venerable patiern of di-nity unaf- 
fumed, and of a grandeur that is all thine own: RUSSEL. 


—— SSO 


Recipe for an effavy againft the government. 

T feems to be as eafy to form a recipe to write a good flinging 
piece againft the government, as to make a pudding. Minii- 
terial puffers, the pomp and parade of government, court fyco- 
phant, parafites, worfhippers of power, &c. are ail predigioufly 
fnart fayings. Like common fwearing, they give a life and holdnefs 
to@Writins, which raife ic a miie above the fneaking vulgar flyte. 
You may be fure the writer of a piece, abounding with thote ex- 
cellencies, wears a cocked hat, and impofes filence and refpect in 
every company, which has the happinefs to be made wifey by his 
wiflom, It is really a happy thing to fee thefe fafiionable phrafes 
brought over fea to relifh our infipid politics : they have long1.eed- 
ed fpicing. A format fellow, who is im the old homefpun way, af- 
ter reading a fimirt piece in the newfpaper, told me, he did net 
know what the foolifh fellow (there he meant me, for I wrote the 
piece) could mean by thofe huffi‘h, outlandifh terms of abufe on the 
rovernment. ‘* Why,” faid he, ‘* and was there ever fuch a feol 
fore? do we not make the government ourfelves, and unmake is 
at ou: pleafare ? The public governs thecongrets. The confiderate, 
and very often the inconfiderate opinion of the pSbdlic is obeyed.” 
He was going on this ftrain, but I thought he talked fo queerly, that 
1 left himabreptly, 
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AMERICAN PROSPERIT Y. 


N' this country, Time and Profpgriry travel together. Without 

being a prophet, with pen and ink a man may compute with 
tolerable certainty, the grade of our advancement at any future 
period. There is fome danger in this very fecurity. We talk of our 
happinef$ as a nation, as of a property which we hold by deed— 
a bletling which misfortune cannot interrupt, nor our foolith jea- 
loufies and rivalthips {poil after we have got it—but we run one ha. 
zvid—breaking the union. Heaven defead us! The idea almoft 
ftops the p.ilfe of the heart, But as common danger makes friend- 
fhips, fecurity breaks them. In the American dictionary, difunion 
ftands for every word of evil import. It becomes every good Ame- 
rican, to cultivate national fentiments, and’ to fupport with all his 
powers a irce federal government, which, if it fits, will make us 
the happicit, and, if it fails, the moft degraded wretched people in 
the univerie. 

——22ee-— 
EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 


Offer to the federal public, for confideration, the following con- 

{tirutional gucitions : 

1. if ic is agreeable to the conftitution of the united ftates and 
the law of nations, that a foreigner, the fubject of a friendly king- 
dom, fhall, during fix months only be permitted to refide at the 
feat of geueral government under full protection of. his perfon 
and property ; and at the expiration of that period (N. B. without 
any trefpafs of his own) be compelled, by a particular flate law, 
either to quit it, or tolole a property too often eflentially neceflary 
to him, and chat without an equivalent ? 

2. If fuch a clenial of refidence, or deprivation of the property 
of foreigners in amity with us, is not, by the law of nations, a 


property, for the fole crime of fimple refidence with property, efpe+ 
cially in parts of an exalted empire, the very conftitution of which, 
by wifely reiult to eftablifh any religion whatever, has thereby im- 
plicitly ordained, that no man, without his confent, fhall be depri- 
ved of his property, from motives even of coufcience, fine feelings, 
er other notions differing from his own? : 

5. If each {tare in the union has not, by adopting the conftitu- 
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tion of the united ftates, fufficiently annulled all laws for the libe- 
ration of the flaves of non-offendivg foreigners, and leftthat mat. 
ter, as well as all others, refpecting the peaceable fubjects of friendly 
nations, to be regulated folely by congrefs according to treaty, or 
the law of nations, as it may think proper ? 

6. If it is not.an invariable rule with civilized friendly nati 
whether republics or kingdoms, that they mutually acknowledge 
the fovereignty of each other, and religioufly protect, in their do- 
minions, the facred rights of property confirmed to the fubjects of 
either by virrue of the faid fovereignty, let that property confift in 
what it may—principally forthis. reafon, that it is thegrue ince- 
reft of nations, that their refpective fubjects pay obedience to the 


laws of cach, aud even. place confidence in them ? 
FEDERALIST. 


—@ @ @— 


nr oration on the difcovery of America. Delivered by mr. Fofeph Reed of 


Philadelphia, at the late anniverfary commencement held at Princeton, 
New-Ferfcy. 
A‘ the clofe of a century, the mind is naturally led to the con- 
templationof any great event which marked its commencement. 
Naiions have chofen, at fuch periods, to diftinguifh with peculian 
randeur, the commemoration of thofe events from whence they 
ate the:r birth, heir happinets, or their glory. Such were the tecular 
games at Rome; celebrated but once in an hundred years, which 
exhaufted the refources of art, and to which all the citizens were 
invited by the voice of a: herald, fummoning them toa fight they 
had never feen before, and fhould never fee again. But what is 
the foundation of a city, the eftablifhment of an empire, or the 
ecafing of a plague, compared with the difcovery of a world? Yet 
thefe have been often celebrated, while the year feventeen hundred 
and ninety two, a year which completes the third century fince the 
difcovety of Aanerica, pafles almoft unnoticed—a difcovery which 
ftands foremoft among the works of genius; which once filled the 
world with altonithment, and muft forever command the admira- 
tion of the philofophic mind. Yet the fpiric of Columbns, while. 
from his empyreal height he furveys the rifing greatnefs of this 
new world, fees no ftatues erected, no infcriptions made,no ho- 
nours decreed, to celebrate this great event. llluftrious fhade !: 
my feeble voice at leait fhall announce thy praife,, and this enlight- 
ened audienee, kindling at thy name, will infcril, upon their hearts 
the honours due to thine-exalted worth ! 

True genius is aray of divinity, which beams only on the tall 
and elevated mind. A capacity for boid and original difcovery re- 
fembles the power of creation; and its pofleilor, raifed above the 
re{t of mankind, approximates to the Deity. Sueh was the cele- 
brated Columbus. Accuftomed from his youth to adventurous voy- 
ages, he often caft an inquifitive eye on the immenfe ocean to the 
weft, which, for ages, had been deemed the impaflable boundary 
of the habitable world. Ignorance and fuperttition fpread all their 
terrors over the unknown abyf& ; and inevitable deftruction feemed 
to await the wretch who fhould venture to explore it. But Columbus, 
elevatiug himfelf above the errors and prejudices of his age, and 
collecting the fcattered raysof knowledge which faindy Uluminaied 
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294 Oration on the difcovery of America. [November, 
the clofe of the fifteenth century, deferied the exiftence of un 
known lands beyond the Atlantic, and boldly predicted the poflibi- 
liry of reaching them. Acquainted from our earliel years with the 
improvements in geography and navigation, it is difficult, at firk 
fiylit, to comprehend all the greatnefs of this bold and original 
idea. To realize its magnitude, let us mark how it, was received by 
philofophers and kings, when Columbus, eager to afcertain ins 
truth, foliciied the patronage of different courts, ln Genoa, his nay 
tive city, he was treated with all the contempt with which wealthy 
ignorance regards the fuggeftions of unpatronized genius. In the 
more enlightened court of Portugal, his propofals were pronounced 
to be chimerical ana abfurd. In Spain, we find him encountering the 
prejudices of falfe fcience, and waiting five long years in fruitle 
attempts to enlightenthe {cholars and ecclefiaitical counfellors who 
adorned the court of Ferdinand anid Ifabella. But the idea was too 
vait for thefe philofophers to comprehend ; and it feemed to require 
a genius like that of Columbus himfelf, to adopt a fcheme fo bold 
and uncommon. Mortified and difappointed, he retired from court: 
and that age was in danger of lofing a difcovery at once honoura- 
ble and advantageous. But to the honour of female difcermmenr, 
be it told, that while every male monarch regarded Columbus as ay 
idle adventurer, the generous Ifabella dared to patronize and fup. 
port him. Infpired with a noble enthufiafm in his caufe, while her 
narrow minded hufband withheld his aid, the offered to pledge her 
jewels to equip him fgr the voyage. Woman, modeft, anafluming 
woman fhares half the glory of this great difcovery—while man, 
proud, fcientific man ftands abafhed in the prefence of her fuperior 
difcernment. 

If there be an object truly fublime in nature, it is Columbus on 
his voyage to America! To ufe the language of antiquity, it isa 
fight which the gods themfelves might beheld with pleafure. On 
this very day, the 26th of September, 1492, he had advanced above 
700 leagues weftward of the Canary iflands, There we behold him, 
jn the midft of the pathlefs ocean, with three finall and ill-con- 
fitructed veflels, fteadily exploring his way where never mortal had 
adventured before. Amidit dangers new and unexplored, amidft 
appearances of nature to a mariner the moft alarming, and furround- 
ed by the terrors and fuperftition ef his followers, we behold him 
difplaying the moft unthaken fortitude: now foothing their fears, 
now reprefling thgir mutiny, and by patience and fuperior addrefs 
eftablithing that aicendancy over their minds, which genius alone 
can acquire. But in a voyage fo long, the refourees of Columbus 
were at length exhaufted. His officers themfelves were in defpair ; 
and this wonderful man was perhaps the only one whofe hopes 
remained firm and unfhaken. Unable to reprets any longer the ter- 
rors of hiscrew, he is obliged to promife, that if land does not ap- 
pear in three days, he will change his courfe and return to Europe. 
Whar an interetting period ! a period which is to decide upen his for- 
tune and his fame forever—which is to ftamp immortality upon his 
name, or give him back to the {coffs and ridicule of the world | Me- 
thinks I fee him in this folemn crifis ftanding upon the forecaftle of 
the Santa Maria. It is midnight— but not an eye is clofed—not a 
found is heard, fave that of the winds and of the waves—every 


look is anxioufly caft to the weft, but defpondence and diftruft are 
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printed on the faces of his crew: while confidence and hope ftill 
animate that of Columbus. Hah! What light-is that which he 
deferies in motion and points out to thofe who are near him ? 
W hat fhout is that which burfts from the cvew of the toremoft thip ? 
Tis land! ’Tis land! The predictions of Columbus are accomplith- 
ed ; anew world is found, and the morning light unfolds tothe ea- 
ger eyes the verdant field’ of Guanihani. Oh! what a moment for 
Columbus! I fee the rapture which glows on his cheek---the tear 
of joy which gliftens in his eye. I fee him affectionately raifing up 
his followers, who proftrate themfelves at his feet, overwhelmed 
with aftonifthment, and imploring his forgivenefs. | fee him gazing 
on the fimple natives, who crowd tothe fhore, and wonder ar the 
winged monfters which fwim on the furface of the deep. I fee him 
anticipate the aftonifhment of Eurape---the triumph of his return--- 
the {plendor of his reception---the applaufe of his cotemporaries, 
aiid the admiration of ages to come. ‘his moment-- this fingle mo- 
ment, overpays him for all his toil and diftrefS, for eight years of 
mortification and contempt, and gives him thofe fublime tran {ports 
which it is the prerogative of genius to enjoy. 

It is the glory of Colambus that this great difcovery can in no 
degree be aferibed to accident. In contemplating the origin of the 
arts and fciences, and thofe firft difcoveries which have extended the 
knowledge, the power, or the happinefs of mankind, we find that 
molt of them were the refult of fome fortunate accident, and, as 
it were, the unfought gift of heaven. Few of them were forefeen, 
and few of them fyitematically purfued. The difcovery of Colum. 
bas was all his own. It was the effect of rational dednction, the 
offspring of a profound and penetrating mind, But genius, like his, 
is a flower rare to be feen, and blows, like the aloe, but once in a 
century. 

It is not my intention to detail the future conduct of this great 
man—his perfevering exertions to extend the work he had begun— 
the wifdom of his eftablifhments—his dignity under perfecution, 
or the numerous virtues of his private life—in all, he was himfelf 
—great, original, and fublime! yet Europe faw him difhonoured 
and in chains, and meanly fuffered a Florentine adventurer to be- 
ftow his name on the world difcovered by Columbus. 

The beneficial effects of the difcovery of America are vifible and 
ftriking. To trace and iltaftrate thefe would be a grateful tafk; 
but the day, which haftens to its clofe, and the Jimits afligned me 
prohibit a particular derail. Suffice it, therefore, to obferve, that 
this great event enlarged the bounds of human knowledge, and 
opened a wider field to the view of the philofophic mind. Cofmo- 
graphy was improved, navigation advanced, diftant voyages ren- 
déred familiar, and the whole globe laid open to all the beneficial 
effects of an enterprifing commerce. The precious metals which 
flowed into Europe from the mines of Peru and Potofi, gave a new 
fpring to the induftry, and meliorated the manners of mankind. 
The native productions of America, by augmenting the means of 
fadiiitence, have contributed to the increafe of mankind, and given 
to furope a capacity of fupporting twice as many inhabitants as it 
could fubfilt before. To the fcience of medicine it has rendered ef- 
fential aid, gnd has enriched the materia medica with the moft 
powerful febrifuge in nature; and laft, but not leait, it has afford- 
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The metabalit.enNo. T. November, 


e4 an afylum to the oppreffed of all nations. America, hidden for 
ages, is laid open to view, at the very time when liberty, ‘“« hunted 
down in the old world,” was panting for the afylum the found in 
the new. Hither, fhe retired with our ftern forefathers—here the 
—- her facred fires.--here fhe beheld her patriot fons grow 

Id in her caufe, till in the fulnefs of time the announced herfelf 
to the world, and eftablithes her empire fofever. 

* Oh! if amidit the fublime contemplatiens of a brighter world, 
the happinels of America can ftill intereft the fpirit ot Columbus, 
with what elevation of mind muft he behold the growing greatnefé 
of this new world. He fees that virtue and fcience are the broad 
feundation on which its profperity muft reft ; and he rejoices to be- 
hold the numerous feminaries of learning, which grace our land, 
and fmiles on the illuftrious characters who patronife and fupport 
them. 

[Here followed the valedictory addreffles to the truftees, prefident, 
faeulty and itudents of the college. ]} 

Among thefe we have the pleafure of feeing your excellency*, 
and you, rev. and worthy gentlemen}+.—To your peculiar patron- 
age are committed the important interefts of yonder feminary ; and 
we who have juft received its firft honours, are bound to acknow- 
ledge your attention to its welfare. To extend the empire of {ci- 
ence, and fpread its bleflings ‘‘ o'er a fmiling land,” are the bene- 
volent objects of your difinterefted labours. How fuccefsful you 
have been, let the merit of our predeceflors declare! Thofe whe 
have fhone in the fenate and in the field—thofe whofe eloqnence 
blazes at the bar, or beams from the facred defk---whofe talents 
adorn a public, and whofe virtues endear a private life. Thofe--. 
thofe are your eulogiums, and leave the feeblenefs of language far 
behind them. Oh! may we, while we read the diftinguifhed names 
that adorn the records of Naffau hall, from that of her earlieft child, 
the eloquent, the flluftrious Stockton, whofe memory is {till dear with- 
in thefe walls, down to thofe of the youngeft of her fons—may we, 
whole names fhall be recorded with theirs, like them, do honour to 
your care, Say, my beloved friends, while we recollect the virtnes 
of thofe who have gone before us, do not our bearts burn within 
us, to emulate their worth? Yes, reverend and worthy gentlemen, 
we feel a generous ambition to repay your care, by a life of ufeful- 
nefs; and deeply impreffed with a fenfe of our obligation, we bid 
you refpectfully Farewell. 


——_222 2s ——- 
THE METABASIS T.—No. f. 
His father is wealthy. 
7 may be ; but the wealth of his father may be wf no ad- 
vantage to him; I think it is probably a difadvantage. His fa- 
ther is wealthy—he has been ufed to good living, and has fet up to 


live as his father does; but his income will not permit ft; his 
father owns two or three hundred acres of lands has it well ftock- 


NOTES, 





* The governor of the ftate. 
+ The truftees of the college. 
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ed with cattle, fheep, &c. has money at intereft; his ineome will 
afford all the neceflaries and all the conveniencies of lic. bur this 
is not the cafe with his fon. Pe owns but a fmall pach of land, 
an comparifon to what 1s owned by his father; that is not well 
ftocked ; he is in debt, and his family expenfive. I'c is of a weahhy 
family ; the people naturally expec: him to live in fome tort of 
fathion; he fcorns co be thonght nigyadly, he is proud; he is 

r, and (notwithttanding the ot. his fathe:) he is mifera- 
Fie. Had he been born of poor parenis, he would not have thonght 
ef ufing riches, until he had been. poflefled of them , great things 
would noi have been expected of him, nor would he have afpired 
to them He would have, in ali probability, learned fome trace; in 
the practice of which, he might have earned acomfoctable living, 
which al] the wealth of his tather will no: now efford him. 

It has been obferved, that eitates, in this part ot the country, do 
not often laft in a family, more than thiee generations, and t e- 
quently not fo long. A man by induitry ard economy ges a large 
eftate for his tow , his fon lives in affluence, and biings up a family 
of children in idlenef§ and diffipmion, who think the weal} of 
their father can never be fpent: but they generally find means to 
get rid of ic, and leave their ehildren in poverty. And ut they have 
confideration enough to know, that an eftace will not {uppor: eight 
or ten families, in the fame affinence that it did one, vet they 
fearvcely ever have refolution to alter their mode of life, fo as to 
bring their expenfes within their income, 

If wealthy farmers, inftead of dividing their farms into a dozen 
parts, would learn clever of their fons trades, and give them a 
{mall matter co fer them wp in their bufinefs, and leave their ta:ms 
to their eldeft fons, they would be more likely to make rich men 
ef them, thanby giving each of them a {mall corner of land. If 
they have more land than is neceflary tO maintain one family 
handfomely, they may give it to their fons who are tradefmen: it 
will not hart them, if they have a little land with their trades. but 
alittle, worn-out farm, without a trade, will be rather a curfe te 
them than a blefling. 

, ———— @© @ @< &-——- 


THE METABASIS T.—No. Il. 


ER fortune, you fay, is large: to what fam may it be fappof-. 

ed to amount ? Some think two hundred pounds, and fome 
three hundred; but I think we may with cerraimry deperd vpon 
two handred. You fay you know nothing of her mental accom- 
plif’ments—her prudence, and economy, or her moral cha- 
racter, Nothing at all, nor do I care about them, her fortune is 
fafficient to recommend her Strange infarvation ' That a man 
of fenfe and coufideration, thonld make a few hundred pounds bis 
object in a marriage, and thould dignify that fum with the tirle 
of a fortune. Suppole her fortune to amounttoa thonland pons cls, 
which is as much as we can expect with molt ladies in this flare, 
how long would it laft to fupport a family, in what is called the 
fafhionable ftvle’? If the has been brought up in the manner mett 
ladies of fortune are—has had nothing tanyht her bet ber con(e- 
— aml the confequence of her family, and how to drefs and 
ce—your fon will be a bankrupt, in leB than ten years, were 
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her fortune twice as large as it is. The young lady, that your fon 
wifhes to marry, you fay, is of a worthy family—bears an unexcep- 
tionable character—has had a good education, and underftands 
houfewifery—is handfome and agreeable. No objections to her, but 
want of fortune. You prefer the other lady, becaufe fhe has a few 
hundred pounds worth of fordid ore ; which, | think, will be likely to 
do your fon more hurt than good. Indeed, my dear friend, it is my 
opinion that the lady without fortune is good eneugh fer a wife 
for your fon, or for any other man, and too good, for a daughter 
to a man of fuch fordid ideas as yourfelf. 

If a lady has beén virtuoufly brought up, has had a common fchool 
education (I infift that a woman muft know fomething, in order 
to make her an agreeable companion to a man of engpe Ld fhe has 
been taught the right ufe of riches, I fhould have no objections to 
her having a fortune. But that people fhould make money their 
only object in marrying their children, or in looking out a wife for 
themfelves, is to me unaccountable. To facrifice beauty, virtue, and 
every other accomplifhment to wealth, and mifs of that at laft, 
muft be mortifying indeed ; but this is generally the fate of our mo- 
dern fortune hunters ; and I muft confefs that Iam of fo wicked a 
difpofition, that | cannot help rejoicing at their difappointments : 
and | fincerely wifh that each man that pays his addrefles to a 
young lady on account of her riches only, may have the luck to 
wed poverty, 
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THE METABASIS T.—No. III. 


— ee was fantaftically dreft.—I with, faid 1 to my uncle, as 

fhe paffed by us, that thofe ladies who ftudy to look fine, 
would confider what will be the advantage of their labour and ex- 
penfe. They feem to believe, that the more tawdry their appearance, 
the more acceptable they will be to the gentlemen.—lIt is true, they 
may gain by this the admiration of coxcombs; but the heart of 
a man of fenfe was never caught by ribands. Would you choofe her 
for a friend, who had fo defpicable an opinion. of you, as to fup- 
pofe you more pleafed with a new cap, than a refined underftand. 
ing ! 

“« Mira,” faid my uncle, looking after her with a figh, “ has 
been changing her drefs and complexion once a day, for fifteen 
years ; fometimes fhe is too white, at other times too red: always 
potlefled of the miftaken notion, that beauty of perfon is all that is 


needed to make one altogether amiable ; av4 that the next change: 


will render her more beautiful than the Jaft. But Mira, fave her 
fondnefs for drefs, and a with fo appear more handfome, was a girl 
of good fenfe.—I was her*intimate frieid, at the age of twenty, 
and had a fincere affeétion for her :—I told her of her faults; the 
thought I oe ig and was affionted ; few girls, Timothy, can 
bear you fhould be fo friendly. I inclofed the little poem of which 
you faw the copy yelterday, ina letter to her, and bade her adieu.” 
Reader, to conclude this number, I will give you my uncle's 
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ODE TO MIRA. 


MIRA, can rouge of blufhing hue, 
Or all the wafhes France e’er knew, 
Add beauty to the rofe? 
Or, fprinkled with the lov'd perfume, 
Say, will it richer fweers aflume, 
Or more regale the nofe? 


Then ceafe; nor hope by art to place 

New charms upon that lovely face ; 
Nature alone can pleafe. 

*Tis attectation {poils the fair ; 

Mira, avoid th’ affected air, 
And act, I pray, with eafe, 

Burt grant it true, that by your kill, 

You'll make that face more beauteous ftill; 
Are you by this more blett ? 

Did beauty ever gain a friend ; 

Or with life’s ills one pleafure blend, 
Or footh the grief-fwoln breaft? 


A mind illum’d and virtuous heart, 

Well pleas'd to eafe a wretch’s {mart, 
To me endear thee more, 

Than beauteous Venus’ felf could boatt, 

Or could coquettes complain they’ve loft 
From fixteen, to fourfcore. 


— =e @2o— 
RIGHTS OF BLACK MEN. 


F freedom depends upon colour, and if the blacks were born for 
flaves, thofe in the Wett India iflands may be called infurgents 
aud murderers. If freedom depends upon colour, we have only to 
feek for the whiteft man in the world, that we may find the freeft, 
and for the blackeft, that we my find the greateit flave. But ihe 
enlightened mind of Americans will not receive fuch ideas. We 
lieve, that freedom is the natural right of all rational beings, and 

e know that the blacks have never voluntarily refigned that frees 
dom, Then is not their eaufe as juft as ours? We fought with 
bravery, and prayed earneftly for fuccefS upon our righteous caufe, 
when we drew the fword, and fhed the blood of Englifhmen - tor 
what! Not to gain freedom; for we were never fiaves ; but to 
rid ourfelves of taxes impofed without our confent, and from the 
prowing evils of ufurpation. Believing our caufe to have been juft, 
believe firmly, that the caufe of the blacks is juft. They are af- 
ferting thofe rights by the fword, which it was impoflible to fecure 
by mild meafures. Stripes, imprifonment, hunger, nakednefs, crvel 
tortures and death, were the portion of thofe blacks who even talk- 
ed of liberty, or whe, for a moment, conducted like freemen. Lid 
we talk coolly about the cruel murders of our brethers and {ifters 
at the northward ? Did we act coolly, when our officers and fuldiers 
were loaded with irons in loathfome dungeons, and dying by hun- 
dreds in prifonthips? We did not. Then thall we preach leflons of 
coolnefs and moderation to the blacks? Alas, they are not im a fite. 
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tion to hearus. Gallowfes are erected, and tortures prepared for 
then a! this very moment. 

Review the hiftory of their pat fofferings ; be but a moment 
in their fitaation ; aud judge whether, in a climate warm as theirs, 
your blood would flow coolly, Let us be confiftent, Americans, and if 
we jftify our own conduct in the late glorious revolution, let us 
juitiry thot, who, in a caufe like ours, fight with equal bravery. 

We may feel in the caufe of humanity, and may lament that the 
blool of white men is fpilling. It wonld be happy, indeed, if the 
righ.s of man could in all countries be aflerted as coolly and judici. 
oly, as they wave been in France; butin the French Weft India 
iflands, this coutd not have been done. The efforts of the blacks 
for a peaceable ailertion would have colt them their lives. Arms 
gave them courage in a common caufe. If their lords have kept 
then in fiavage ignorance, fhall they be blamed that they figh: like 
favages? Had they been learnt the art of war, they mig)i have con. 
ducted their meafires nvore according to baron Steuben. Had they 
been treated with mildnefs, perhaps their meafures had been more 
mild. 

We talked in the late war about the hand of Providence. Since 
thar we have feen the wonders of Providence in various parts of the 
world, and have gloried that men, long oppreffed, had dared to af. 
fert their rights. Shall we now ceafe to glory? Shall we now fa. 
crifice principle to a paltry partiality for colour? Can we believe 
that the French people were ever opprefled as the blacks have been ? 
Lez thofe difer from me, who will, 1 have a firm confidence, that 
we fhall now fee the hand of Providence more vifibly, than ever, 
The Univerfal Fasher feems now demonitrating that ‘‘ of one blood, 
he hascreated all nations of men, that dwell on the face of the 
earth.” J. P. MARTIN. 

Boflon, December, 179%. 

—_— —_ aaa 
AN ECD OT E S§&. 


N a late paper, a book was advertifed for fale, “ price twe 

dollars 11 boards ;”---an honeft inhabitant of Connecticut, pleaf- 
ed wich the contents, confifting of forty-one heads, applied to the 
bookfeller to know what kind of Joards would be received in pay- 
ment, as he was very defirous of being in poffeflion of fo valuable 
a work. 


Gentleman has been for fome time in the habit of throwing 

fifhing lines into the river, where he fuffers them to remain 
al! night for catching fifth. A few nights ago, an acquaintance who 
kuew where they were depofited, took them out of the water, and 
fattened to each hook a red herring, after which he flung them 
again inte the river. The next morning the angler repaired to fee 
what he had caught, when to his gres: furprife he found a red her- 
ring dangling to each hook. When he returned, he aflembled his 
neighbours, and after binding them to fecrecy, he told them that 
now or never was the time to make their fortunes, as all they had 
to’ do was to provide a number of nets, as the river abfolutely 
{warmed with red herrings. ————W hat is flill more ridiculous, f{e- 


veral gudgeons fwallowed the abfurdity ! 

















